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The modern doctor makes Qf nerves 
no mystery of medical science 


Proud as he is of its achievements he freely admits its 





limitations. If this ‘war of nerves” had him beaten. he 











would say so. But experience and experiment have con- 
vinced him that almost any form of nerve ravage can be 
repaired by adequate supplies of organic phosphorus and 
protein That is why he unhesitatingly recommends 
* Sanatogen * Nerve-Tonic Food which he knows to contain 
these two precious elements in their most easily assimilable 
forms. 25,000 doctors have praised * Sanatogen’ in writing 
because it works naturally and scientifically in renewing 
worn nerves and building resistance to ordinary ailments 
and infection. Just as they recognise * Genasprin~* as the 
most efficacious of all brands of pain relievers, so do they 
acknowledge *‘Sanatogen’ as the finest Nerve-Tonic Food. 

During the last war, a Cabinet Minister told the House of 
Commons that *Sanatogen’ “is a national necessity for 


preserving good nerves”. Wt is even more of a necessity 









to-day. You and your family should start an eight weeks’ 
course now. It will build up your resistance against winter 
lls and infection—give you brimming confidence and new 


vitality. Buy a family jar from any chemist. 
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Ww the application on December 4th of the British 





ind French measures providing for the interception 
in exports, the war will enter a new phase. Of 
uch measures we have already had experi- 
Order in Council of March, 1915, issued as 
Germany’s threat to destroy all hostile 
in the waters round the United Kingdom, 
provided for the detention by the Allies of all goods of 
enemy destination, origin or ownership—and hence of all 
German exports. The result, in spite of various relaxations 
Jesigned to ease the situation for neutrals like the United 
States, was to reduce Germany’s sea-borne export trade to 
vanishing-point. The justification for the imposition of the 
ban German exports is even stronger today than then, 
r while submarine commanders can, if they will, exercise 
discrimination and clemency in their destructive work, 
magnetic mines are capable of none—and the result for 
Germany will be no less devastating. It is with exports that 
Germany pays for imports, and her already diminished pur- 
chasing-power will be further, and sharply, curtailed when 
her sea-borne exports disappear. 

The new measures are inevitably a heavy blow to neutrals, 
wh ships alone can carry German goods. It is un- 
fortunate, but the fault is not ours. If we are robbing 
Dutch and Swedish shippers of their profits Germany is 
g their crews to death. And it is solely because of 
iny’s campaign of murder that we are driven to 
measures which must temporarily dislocate, though they 
may not permanently diminish, neutral trade. When Japan 
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was informed in September that we had no _ inten- 
tion of interfering with German exports she was 
told the truth. But that declaration did mot and 
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case of necessity, measures of reprisal which were 
applied, obviously with Japan’s full approval for 
Japan was then our ally, in the last war That neutrals 
should protest against the new measures natural, and in 








some cases imperative lolland and Belgium, and to a 
] tent the Scandinavian States, on which Germany its 
exercising blatant and brutal pressure, are bound to register 
almost violent protests, on pain of being charged by Herr 
Hitler with adopting an unneutral attitude. They may not 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE War enters its fourth month with all its immediate 
developments still obscure. On land no operation of 
any importance, apart from the considerable operations of 
getting the opposing armies into position in their fortress- 
lines, has taken place, and none is to be expected for some 
months, failing a German attack on Holland, which is stiil 
always among the possibilities. On sea the British and 
French Navies have fulfilled their function of sweeping the 
seas clear of hostile merchantmen and almost clear of hostile 
warships, but submarines and mines have exacted a heavy 
toll, which may be heavier yet ; but there is not the smallest 
ground for believing the German threat to “ isolate ” Great 
Britain capable of fulfilment. In the air activity has been 
almost confined to reconnaissance work. Public attention 1s 
naturally concentrated on the few but spectacular air duels, 
but if the total of aircraft available to either side is put at 
the modest minimum of, say, 12,000, the statement that 
since the Firth of Forth raid 23 hostile aircraft have been 
shot down off our coasts will be seen in its true proportion, 
and even the greater number destroyed in France 
makes small impression on a total which is no doubt still, 
on balance, growing. Air-warfare on the great scale is sull 
to come, and no one can foresee within what limits it will 
be confined. Meanwhile the pressure of the Allied blockade 
continues, and the new measures against German exports 
will intensify it. But it will and can yield no early results. 
An American opinion that Germany is nearer defeat than 
when the War began need not be questioned, but the un- 
known factors have not been tested. Except at sea, the real 
war has hardly yet begun. The forces are still gathering, 
and the resources of the British Commonwealth are vast. 


The Fate of Finland 

Russia’s invasion of Finland by land, sea and air puts an 
end to all speculations as to whether the campaign of brutal 
menace was to stop short of actual gunfire. It is impossible 
that Finland can maintain resistance long. She must inevit- 
ably be reduced to the condition of a vassal like Latvia and 
Estonia. Mr. Cordell Hull’s offer of American mediation 
might have had some effect, but the Russian invasion has 
already made it irrelevant. From first to last the issue 
has been as clear-cut as any issue could be. The 
Russian demands have been intolerable and based on 
not even the most specious pretence of justice, for the idea 
of an attack by Finland on Russia is fantastic, and the only 
Power that couid attempt to use Finland as a base is Ger- 
many, Russia’s new-found friend and ally. So far as the 
ostensible cause of complaint is that Leningrad is within 
range of artillery on the Finnish frontier, that was completely 
met, in the stage of immediate negotiations, by the offer of 
the Finns to move their guns back out of range. The 
denunciation by Russia of the Non-Aggression Pact with 
Finland is precisely of a piece with the denunciation of the 
German-Polish Pact by Herr Hitler, and provides one more 
evidence of the utter worthlessness of any agreement with 
certain Powers, which thus cynically advertise their intention 
to be bound by agreements so long as it may suit their con- 
venience and no longer The Finns have comported them- 
selves throughout with dignity, moderation and courage. 


Rumania’s Stronger Government 

The change of Government in Rumania arises in the main 
from that country’s determination to maintain her neutrality, 
and that is another way of saying her independence. M. 
Argetoianu’s Government was being hard pressed under the 
exorbitant demands of the German trade delegation, and 
may have been somewhat handicapped in its resistance by 
a currency policy which tended to restrict trade with free- 
currency countries. The accession to power of M. Tatarescu 
with a Ministry formed on a wider basis indicates not so 


much a change of policy as a stronger policy based on the 
firm resolve not to commit Rumania’s economy to Nazj 
domination. It is a normal and a natural thing that , 
large proportion of Rumania’s foreign trade should be with 
Germany. But Dr. Clodius and his Nazi associates haye 
been demanding much larger if not exclusive supplies, and 
these immediately, in return for which only deferred, and 
therefore obviously doubtful, payment was offered. It jg 
even reported that they required the devaluation of the |e 
exchange rate in relation to the Reichsmark. But Rumania 
does not wish to sign away her economic freedom under 
economic or political pressure from Berlin, and has jus; 
signified her attitude by an exchange agreement with Egypt, 
But for a State near Germany to maintain neutrality in these 
days demands courage, not excluding the courage to 
strengthen armaments. The formation of M. Tatarescu’s 
Government is a sign of Rumania’s resolve not to barter 
away her freedom. It is unfortunate that the relatively 
friendly references made to Hungary by M. Gafencu, the 
Rumanian Foreign Minister, on Wednesday, evoked a sharp 
rejoinder from the Hungarian Foreign Minister, Count 
Csaky. 


American Help for British Wounded 

No one will doubt the warmth of the sympathy felt 
by millions of people in the United States for those who 
are victims of the war in this country and France, and their 
desire to express it in a practical form. The means of doing 
so are limited by the Neutrality Act, but if certain rules are 
observed there is nothing to prevent the raising of funds and 
the provision of relief for British and French wounded and 
civilian sufferers. Two new Corporations have been formed 
for the raising of funds with which to buy goods in the 
United States for transmission to Britain and France for the 
use of military and civilian wounded and sick. The 
president, directors and staff of the Society which deals with 
Great Britain are all Americans, and committees are being 
formed in most of the large American cities to collect con- 
tributions from the rich and the poor ; and women in small 
towns are meeting together to make bandages and garments 
Thus America is following a precedent which was set in the 
last war, and is preparing to make a real contribution towards 
the care of the wounded. These helpful efforts on the part 
of so many individual Americans will be deeply appreciated 
here as a practical manifestation of good will from the people 
of a friendly neutral. 


D.O.R.A. Refurbished 


The amendment of the Defence Regulations after con- 
sultation with representatives of all political parties is a 
reward for the vigilance of Members of Parliament, and is 
welcome proof that the Government are ready to listen to 
criticism and to seek an agreed solution. The Government 
have still insisted on retaining many extraordinary powers— 
and this is necessary—but they have modified the Regula- 
tions where they might be so construed as to impinge on the 
legitimate exercise of freedom. Thus the Home Secretary's 
almost unlimited powers of imprisoning suspects can now 
only be used against a person of hostile origin or associa- 
tions or one who has “ been recently concerned in acts pre- 
judicial to the public safety . Or in the preparation or 
instigation of such acts.” The wide powers directed against 
dangerous “endeavours to influence public opinion” now 
apply only in cases of propaganda in which use is made of 
“any false statement, false document, or false report”; and 
it will be a defence to show that a defendant had reasonable 
cause to believe the statement to be true. The regulations 
relating to the causing of disaffection, the prohibition of 
meetings, and sabotage are also substantially amended. The 
procedure which has led to these changes is an admirable 
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example of the manner in which war-time control can be 
made consistent with democracy. Parliament desires the 
Fxecutive to have all the indispensable emergency powers, 
but has demonstrated its ability in this case to prevent it 
fom assuming more than is indispensable. 


Compulsory and Voluntary Rationing 

Rationing for bacon and butter will be introduced on 
January 8th. Sugar will not be rationed, but consumers are 
isked to register with a retailer and to restrict their pur- 
chases to one pound per week. Mr. W. S. Morrison, in- 
quenced by. representations from retailersy has concluded 
that earlier introduction of rationing would confuse the 
Christmas trade. He had an adequate reply to the com- 
plaint that many retailers are not receiving enough to satisfy 
requirements, and that postponement would involve in- 
equality and unfairness; inequalities in the amounts 
liotted, he explained, arose from the difficulty of knowing 
the consuming needs of each locality before registration had 
come into force. Now the information is available, and dis- 
tribution should be equitable. His argument does suggest 
that where the shortage of commodities is not severe volun- 
tary as opposed to compulsory rationing would meet the 
case. No one wants the inelasticity of the fixed compulsory 
ration except when it is really necessary to ensure that 
all have their share—though war-measures like this have a 
certain moral value. If it is uncertain when that point is 
reached compulsory rationing should have the benefit of the 
doubt. Mr. Morrison is giving a trial to both methods— 
compulsory rationing with bacon and butter, voluntary with 
sugar. It 1s for the sugar-consumers to show themselves 
worthy of confidence. 


Two Notable Broadcasts 

Those who listened to the broadcasts last Sunday and 
Monday, the one by the Prime Minister, the other by Mr. 
Herbert Morrison, must have been struck by the fact that 
there was not a word spoken to show the !east difference 
between Government and Labour opinion about war and 
peace aims. The two speeches complemented each other ad- 
mirably. Nothing could have been better than Mr. Morri- 
son's brief but pungent suggestion of what Britain would 
be like under Nazi rule. Both speakers insisted 
that there could be no coming to terms with a Nazi 
Germany dominated by Hitlerism ; that the 
first aim is to win the war, and that we should con- 
sider the war won, with or without further bloodshed, 
it the German people proved their readiness to abandon 
the methods of the present régime. Both speakers, again, 
agree on the’ general principles to be pursued 
—that the ideal of mutual help must be substituted for 
domination ; that each country must be free to determine its 
own internal form of Government ; that the nations must 
come together to promote a free and constant flow of trade ; 
and that armaments must gradually be dropped. Neither of 
them attempted at this stage to define with exactitude the 
machinery through which these ideais should be put into 
practice. It is no insignificant sign of the real unity of the 
nation that the Government and the Opposition should 
spontaneously express Britain’s war aims and peace aims in 
almost identical terms. 


aggressive 


Births, Deaths and Population 

In his annual report the Chief Medical Officer of the 
Ministry of Health affirms his belief that whatever we may 
think about civilised progress in other directions there can be 
no doubt about its reality in the sphere of national health. 
The statistics of births and deaths are in several respects 
encouraging. They serve to show that healthier conditions 
of life and preventive medicine are doing something to 
counteract conditions which for some years have indicated a 
coming decline in the population. The infant mortality rate 
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for 1938 was the lowest ever recorded. The total number 
of deaths declined, as compared with 1937, in spite of the 
fact that the proportion of older persons who reach the 
allotted span of life is increasing from year to year. 
Especially gratifying is the further decrease in the maternal 
mortality rate. Here, surely, one may look for further 
improvement in the future. But none of these improve- 
ments, by themselves, will serve to counteract a future steep 
decline in the population unless the birth-rate increases. It 
was 35.4 per 1,000 living sixty years ago. In 1938 it was 
only 15.1. It would be rash to draw any conclusions from a 
single year, or even two years, but the fact is worthy of note 
that this figure of 15.1 is the highest since 1932, and that for 
the previous year was the next highest 


Mr. Keynes Replies 

Mr. J. M. Keynes, replying in The Times to the critics of 
his compulsory savings scheme, re-states his case in convinc- 
ing terms. He admits that the need for compulsory saving 
depends on the assumption that we are straining our 
resources to the utmost, and that this assumption is not yet 
fulfilled. But it must soon be, since we cannot long go on 
living on our stocks and bottling up our exports. He con- 
fesses that what he finds most disturbing in the reception of 
his scheme is the evidence that the public are “ not in favour 
of any plan.” Detesting compulsion, they would prefer to 
muddle on as they did in the last war. But he insists that 
if they won’t submit to compulsory savings they must su>mit 
to compulsory inflation, and that means that the workers will 
get no extra consuming-power whatsoever from their extra 
work, and that their money will be diverted into the pockets 
of the entrepreneur class. Sir John Simon’s voluntary War 
Savings are well enough so far as they go, but will have only 
a small effect. The workers cannot consume more than there 
is. When wages rise, so will prices, and their extra war-work 
will give them no more in purchasing-power. The difference 
between Mr. Keynes’ scheme and no scheme is that under 
his the workers will be credited with their extra earnings, and 
inflation will be avoided. With no scheme, they may imagine 
themselves better off, but they will not be, and there will be 
nothing to their credit for future consumption, Mr. Keynes 
compares himself to Cassandra. But at least, unlike Cassandra, 
hz has not been ignored. But will his ideas penetrate, first, 
to the administrative mind, and secondly, to that of the trade 
unionist critics, who would have to preach economics to their 
followers ? 


Social Welfare of the Troops 

It is a tradition in the British Army that it is one of the 
first duties of officers to look after the welfare of their men; 
and though this may be restricted to the duty of attending 
to their food, clothing, bedding and accommodation, interest 
is often extended to their sports, recreation and studies. 
But the help of civilians must be enlisted if all is to be done 
that should be done to compensate men for absence from 
home and friends and for their exacting life in barracks, 
camps, huts or still less desirable quarters. Much is 
already being done by the Y.M.C.A., the Church Army, the 
Salvation Army and other organisations ; but the troops 
are widely scattered, some in crowded military centres, 
others in comparative isolation, and there is need for 
co-ordinating the existing voluntary welfare services, and 
for creating others. It is interesting to note that it is the 
War Office itself which is taking the initiative in setting 
up an organisation for social welfare in the Army. That it 
should be the War Office, and not some association outside, 
that should initiate such a movement shows how far the 
military mind has moved since 1914. Commanders today 
know well the importance of keeping the troops contented 
and in good spirits. That sort of better understanding which 
made the War Office promote Army education after the 
last war leads it today to attend to the vital question of 
the social welfare of the troops. 
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PEACE-AIMS 


HE first three months of war have in more than one 
sense been days of trial. They have been days of 
suffering for a few, though in that respect, we have to 
recognise, only a foretaste of what must inevitably 
come ; the longer the time of preparation for the ulti- 
mate conflict the more terrible in its nature and its 
consequences it must be. We need not doubt a victory, 
but we cannot doubt of the magnitude of sacrifice it will 
involve. And for everyone they have been days of test- 
ing. The so-called war of nerves on which Herr Hitler 
depended for his bloodless victories is continuing still. 
It would bring him the same reward again if it induced 
in this country or in France any growth of a feeling 
that the price of victory was too great to pay, or that 
passive defence should be abandoned in favour of unwise 
adventure, or that even now some kind of peace confer- 
ence should be convened on the ground that no harm 
could come of it and some good might. Under that 
form of trial, and its seriousness is not to be underrated, 
the nation has stood firm. There has been no faltering. 
Impatience for results has been wisely curbed. The fact 
that far more British have so far lost their lives than 
Germans, and that Herr Hitler, by concealing submarine 
losses and air defeats, can persuade his people that the 
war is going well for Germany, is being recognised and 
weighed at its true worth. And the consciousness that 
a peace conference which included Russia and other 
European States would provide Herr Hitler with invalu- 
able opportunities of evading fundamental issues and 
weaving new diplomatic intrigues is enough to settle 
the fate of that ill-timed proposal. 

A peace conference there must some day be ; when 
and where and how constituted no one can yet foresee. 
That, like much else, must remain an open question. 
It would be highly unwise even to lay it down at this 
stage that neutrals must necessarily be represented as 
well as belligerents. That will depend on who the 
neutrals are when the day of settlement comes, and on 
what spirit they have given proof of during the progress 
of the struggle. It may be in any case that a distinction 
must be drawn between the actual peace-settlement, 
which will concern the belligerent nations primarily, and 
the business of building a new Europe or a new world, 
in which all States concerned, whether victors, van- 
quished or neutrals, must take part on an equal footing. 
All that still lies ahead, perhaps far ahead. It may even 
seem for a moment to be premature to be discussing 
what we term war-purposes and peace-aims. But only 
for a moment. For a right decision on peace-aims will 
affect not merely the nature of the peace itself but 
the duration and the outcome of the war, and to shorten 
the struggle by a single day is a result worth the exertion 
of any intellectual and spiritual effort to attain. 

Free discussion is an essential characteristic of demo- 
cracy, and fruitful discussion involves progress towards 
agreement by a frank examination of differences. So far 
as this country is concerned—the fact that agreement 
with the Dominions and our Allies must follow is, of 
course, fundamental—the differences that mark dis- 
cussion at the outset are relatively few. There is some 
divergence on the degree of precision to be given to 
peace-aims, but taking the country as a whole there would 
be general agreement with the succinct formulation of 
purpose voiced by Mr. Harold Nicolson, and sugges- 
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AND PEACE 


tively amplified by the Master of Balliol, on later 

of this issue in the declaration that we have only one 
war-aim—to win the war ; and only one peace-aim—ty 
prevent such a thing happening again. Only one ques. 
tion arises then, but it is of capital importance. Is there 
any conceivable possibility that the second result can be 
achieved without the desperate conflict that the first jp- 
volves? On the face of it, it must be recognised, none 
exists. The only world it is tolerable to contemplate js 
one in which a free and nationally self-conscious Ger. 
many could have an uncontested and even an honoured 
place, but a Germany animated by the spirit her present 
rulers inculcate none at all. The two conceptions are 
utterly irreconcilable and repugnant. The four qualities 
we rate highest in a nation’s life (to quote from a recent 
broadcast by Sir Richard Livingstone), liberty, mercy, 
justice, truth, have been consistently repudiated and de- 
rided by Herr Hitler and his brutalised associates, 
Civilisation and Nazism cannot both survive. One will, 
and there can be no doubt which. . 
But while German Nazism may be checked by war, 
war will not destroy it. That must be the work of the 
German people themselves, and whether they save their 
country from its scourge, and the scourge of Europe, 
after many months of war or few may depend a good 
deal on the wisdom of the Allies in framing war-aims 
and their success in bringing them to the knowledge of 
the German people. The latter involves technical ques- 
tions of communication, but it is certain that if war-aims 
can be stated in so clear and succinct a form as to make 
them widely familiar in neutral countries they will soon 
reach Germany. There is a great body of opinion in 
Germany, as Dr. Edwyn Bevan pointed out in a valuable 
letter in Tuesday’s Times, which, while it now accepts 
the Nazi régime without open protest, is open to reason- 
able argument and would with at least equal readiness 
follow leaders whose conceptions of truth and justice 
were the antithesis of Herr Hitler’s. In them a state- 
ment of moderate war-aims would find receptive soil. 
A clear statement of aims is needed for two other 
reasons, to assure our own people and to assure neutral 
epinion of the integrity of our motives. Success in that 
is the condition of unity at home and of moral support 
abroad. Fortunately, the discussions that have been 
proceeding in many quarters in the last twelve weeks 
have resulted in substantial agreement, which was admir- 
ably crystallised in the Prime Minister’s broadcast on 
Sunday evening. Adopting the distinction first drawn, 
we believe, by Sir Arthur Salter in this journal, Mr. 
Chamberlain spoke of war-aims and of peace-aims 
separately. The first is simply the defeat of Hitlerised 
Germany. When another Germany emerges, and not till 
then, peace aims become a practical question, and in more 
than mere outline they are already framed. They con- 
template the creation of a Europe in which no special 
treatment would be reserved for Germany, for’Germany 
would stand on a common level with every other State. 
She, like them, would have the unfettered right to choose 
her own form of government, so long as that government 
involved no menace to her neighbours. She, like them, 
would and must break down the barriers that obstruct 
the free flow of trade through the continent and beyond 
it. She, like them, must gradually reduce her armaments 
to the level required for maintaining internal order. She. 
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like them, must accept some machinery, still to be 
gorked out in detail, for settling disputes between 
nations On a basis of equity by peaceful means. That is 
not a complete formulation of terms such as must be de- 
veloped later. And it is not set in the larger environment 
suggested by Lord Eustace Percy in his article in The 
Spectator of November 17th, when he asserted that the 
only hope for Europe lay in the creation of an essentially 
Christian civilisation. But it indicates a peace which it 
would be derogatory to the dignity of no State in the 


AST Saturday the Yorkshire Post made its last 

appearance under the editorship of Mr. Arthur 
Mann. His knowledge of journalism, wise judgement 
and fearless independence, in an editorship lasting 
twenty years, added to that newspaper’s prestige and 
gave it nation-wide importance. On Monday it appeared 
in amalgamation with the Leeds Mercury, whose editor, 
Mr. W. L. Andrews, now assumes control of the joint 
publication. That a newspaper of such distinction and 
independence should end its separate existence by fusion 
with another is a disturbing sign of the times. Every 
important journal has a sort of personality which is its 
own, and when two are merged, whatever efforts may 
be made to retain the characteristics of each, it is certain 
that the full personality of one of them must go. 
Journalism as a whole suffers a loss. 

Not much need be said here on purely professional 
issues. All industry is subject to the necessities of 
rationalisation, and journalists, like employees in other 
industries, are liable to displacement when economy 
dictates the merging of two businesses in one; the 
hardship which is experienced by a staff when half of 
its members must be sacrificed has its parallel in every 
sphere of industry. Yet there is an all-important 
difference between journalism and other business. A 
great newspaper has a corporate character, and stands 
for a certain attitude towards news and certain ideas 
about public affairs ; it acquires a tradition and even a 
temperament ; and all this becomes a living force in 
society through intercommunication between itself and 
the whole body of its readers. If it disappears, some- 
thing is lost which cannot be replaced—an expression 
of one aspect of the nation’s life which thenceforward 
drops from view. For that reason immense responsi- 
bility rests upon those in charge of journals of this 
character. The laws of economics cannot be ignored, 
and changes may become imperative. But it is at least 
essential to recognise the full consequences of change. 
The position of all the provincial dailies has become 
difficult not only since the war (which has aggravated 
the situation) but for many years past, owing to unequal 
competition with the London dailies, which of course 
have national and not purely London circulations. The 
provincial papers are far from neglecting national news 
and discussion of national problems, but each has a 
special relationship to the area it covers, and looks out 
on the world from the view-point of its inhabitants. 
They have long-standing traditions to which they 
conform in spite of the fact that they have successfully 
modernised themselves, and amid all the vicissitudes 
of journalism they have succeeded in retaining the high 
standards of the older journalism at its best. But the 
Lonoon newspapers have set a pace which it is hard 
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world to accept. There is in it no savour of “a victor’s 
dictate.” The effect of the speech in the United States 
has been significantly beneficial. In this stage of the 
war it meets all needs—with one exception; the 
restoration of Poland and Czecho-Slovakia should be 
specifically included. The fullest use must now be made 
of it, to unite the Allies, to assure the neutrals, and to 
impress, as it gradually and infallibly will, the great 
middle mass of the German people. It may be our most 
effective weapon. 





THE PROVINCES AND THEIR PRESS 


for them to maintain. A penny national paper published 
in London, with quick modern transport at its disposal 
for circulation over the whole country, has behind it 
immense resources which enable it to use the most 
expensive machinery and equipment, to buy news all 
over the world, and push sales in the provinces. Its 
huge circulation enables it to attract national advertising, 
which less and less goes to the provincial paper with its 
relatively small sales. The latter finds that even its 
own district is invaded by the London Press, and for 
advertisement revenue must rely mainly on the local 
advertisers. It is having an increasingly uphill fight. 

Yet the importance of preserving the daily provincial 
Press can scarcely be overestimated. It is from every 
point of view a loss that the number of daily papers 
should be diminished, and that instead of many angles 
of approach to national and world problems, correspond- 
ing to the many varieties of opinion, there should only 
be a few. It would be a loss of special gravity if the 
great provincial newspapers were destroyed and readers 
all over Britain were compelled to receive their news 
and comment on news from London alone. It cannot 
be too strongly emphasized that London is not England, 
just as New York is not America. The north of 
England has an outlook on the world which is strangely 
different from that of London. Lancashire men look 
with pride to Liverpool and Manchester, Yorkshire 
men to Leeds and Sheffield. The north of 
England has its own industrial and social problems, 
its own traditions and conventions, and though it 
approaches national problems with no less loyalty than 
the South it sees these problems in the light of a 
somewhat different experience and in a different 
perspective. To attempt to abolish these differences is 
to ignore realities. To neglect the reflection of these 
realities in literature or in the Press is to neglect some- 
thing which is essential to that complex thing which 
constitutes the national life. Diversity in the Press is 
desirable in any case, and so much diversity as will 
enable it to reveal the outlook of the various provinces 
is indispensable to the adequate performance of function. 

That the greater provincial newspapers, with their 
efficiency, public spirit and independence, should con- 
tinue to exist and to make their distinctive contribution 
to current enlightenment is necessary to the sound 
working of British democracy. Yet they are threatened 
with extinction. They are faced with the problem of 
bare survival, and it is vitally important that by some 
means they should solve it. The question is economic 


—how to maintain their circulations against the attrac- 
tions which the rich London papers can offer, and how 
to secure the national advertising which follows the big 
circulations. 


Clearly no solution is found by merely 
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merging two papers in one ; for that is to start with the 
very sacrifice which ex hypothesi needs to be avoided. 
But it is possible that some methods of rationalisation 
might be adopted which would strengthen their com- 
petitive power. They might share the expenses of 
correspondents whose writings might appear simultane- 
ously in all of them. They might share the cost of 
various features which would add to their attractiveness 
and their power of drawing advertising. Might they not 
also create a bloc for dealing as one unit with the national 
advertisers, offering them the advantages of their united 
circulations? These are suggestions which might or 
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might not be found feasible, but they rest upon one 
proposition which is almost irresistible, that it is op) 
by getting together and forming a common front for 
the preservation of the individual liberty of each that 
they can hope to resist the aggression of the London 
national dailies. That they should do so, that these 
individual organs of opinion should not be allowed tp 
die one by one, is in the interest of the whole country, 
It is agreed that a free and representative Press is 
essential to democracy. There can be no fully repre- 
sentative Press from which the news and opinions of the 
provinces are eliminated. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is a long time since a series of articles has attracted 

such wide attention as the six, on conditions in Ger- 
many, which Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard has been con- 
tributing to the Daily Telegraph last week and this. One 
of my earliest recollections of Mr. Villard was a dinner with 
him and Ramsay MacDonald in a little restaurant in the 
Rue Daunou in Paris during the Peace Conference. He 
had just come from Germany then, too, and told how in 
Munich he had ducked to dodge the bullets flying in the 
Diet the day he was there. In his Daily Telegraph 
articles he has simply told what he saw and heard in Ger- 
many, and makes his own reservations about various state- 
ments given to him as fact. He is, of course, at least 100 
per cent. anti-Hitler, but he is profoundly impressed—even 
more profoundly than his articles indicate—with the magni- 
tude of the task confronting the Allies if the struggle has to 
be fought through ; it is as well that we should be brought 
to realise that. The incident that struck Mr. Villard most 
in Europe was a burst of laughter from two soldiers in a 
bus. Then he realised that he was in a London bus. In 
his three weeks and a half in Germany he had never seen a 
soldier smile ; to hear soldiers laugh was startling. Mr. 
Villard is now on his way home by the kind of route 
Americans are at present compelled to take—by air to 
Paris, thence to Genoa, and so by an Italian liner to New 
York. He broadcast on Sunday to Germany in German, 
telling his hearers they could never hope to win the war. 

. * * * 

The appointment of M. Jean Monnet as chairman of the 
Anglo-French Co-ordinating Committee, which is to organise 
the whole of the joint Allied effort in the economic field is 
admirable. Actually M. Monnet was more responsible than 
any other single man for carrying the preliminary stages of 
the agreement through. There conld be no one better fitted 
to preside over the raising of the edifice for which that 
was only the foundation. Shori, dapper, quick in mind and 
movement, M. Monnet is an admirable example of the suc- 
cessful business man (ask at Cognac who Jean Monnet is) 
turned public servant. After active administrative work in 
the Great War, he helped Sir Eric Drummond to build the 
League of Nations machine, being himself Under-Secretary 
General, and latterly he has been giving valuable help to the 
Chinese Government as financial adviser. He has a person- 
ality made for co-operation. 

* * * 7. 


An official publication (Short Vocabulary of French 
Words and Phrases with English Pronunciation, Stationery 
Office, 1d.), which is less generally known than it ought to 
be, has swum unexpectedly into my ken. It dates back to 
1915, and contains some valuable information, as that you 
say “ trwar-zerr-mwanzern-kar ” when the clock points to— 
well, when, after all, do you say just that? But what I find 
much more interesting is a catalogue, prefixed to the 


brochure, of the military works still on sale at the Stationery 
begins with Abyssinia, Expedition to, 


Office. It 1870. 


Contemporary with that is Franco-German War, 1870-71, 
on which there is a whole variety of publications, only a few 
of them out of print. Or you can go back a few years more 
to Germany, The Campaign of 1866 in, which, having 
appeared in 1872, was reprinted (why on earth?) in 1907, 
But I find not a word about Waterloo, or even the Crimea. 
However, Valparaiso, The Capture of, in 1891 is some 
compensation. 
* * * * 

Lord Tankerville’s statement that the Zoo is thinking, on 
grounds of economy, of slaughtering the two Chillingham 
cattle it has at Whipsnade disturbs me greatly. The Chil- 
lingham herd represents the only survivors of the real 
aboriginal wild white cattle in England, and the herd has 
gradually dwindled to a total of, I think, 34. I saw, and photo- 
graphed, the herd from a discreet distance a few months ago. 
A society called the Friends of the Chillingham Herd has 
been formed to relieve Lord Tankerville of part of the cost 
of their maintenance. If the Zoo cannot support the two 
that were recently presented to it they ought surely to go 
back to Chillingham. 

* * * * 

On the vexed question of the pronunciation of Bolivar, 
someone points out that to put the accent on the second 
syllable (which I suggest is right) would be to make Kipling’s 
“ Ballad of the Bolivar” unscannable. It may be so, though 
poetic licence covers many sins, in the field of scansion as in 
many others. However, the conclusion of the matter seems 
to be this. General Bolivar has been dead some time. Some 
people pronounce his name one way and some the other. 
There we must leave it. 

* 7 * * 


Nothing could have come to hand more aptly at this 
moment than Mr. W. Arnold-Forster’s singularly lucid, sane 
and objective account of the Allied blockade, including 
reprisals, in the last war, in one of the latest of the Oxford 
Pamphlets on World Affairs. The title is The Blockade 
1914-1919, the publishers the Clarendon Press, and the 
price 3d. Most valuable is the statement of the real facts 
about the so-called “ post-war blockade ” of Germany. 

* * * * 

A deep political thinker, who has been studying the possi- 
bilities of closer Anglo-French relations, advocates as & 
beginning a Customs Union between the two countries— 
and the assimilation of British liquor-licensing laws to the 
French. A most solid (and at the same time liquid) basis 
for understanding. 


* * * . 
Company for Herr Hitler 


“Thousands of Balts have already gone, most of them 
heartbroken at having to leave their He.math. Our friend, 





Dr. L , has the enviable lot of sailing for Germany 2 
charge of more than a thousand lunatics.”.—From a letter 
from Riga. JANUS. 
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AT SEA 


By STRATEGICUS 


F one may judge by the comment of all classes of the 

population the war is indeed at sea. The newspapers, 
of course, give ample ground for the conclusion. Periodically 
there appear reports that Germany is about to attack here 
or there and, after much excited working up of the particular 
theory for a few days, the sector is allowed to sink to rest. 
And there is ever an undercurrent of complaint that “ nothing 
is happening.” But the position is not much clearer if we 
attempt an interpretation of carefully sifted news, for the 
plain fact is that, in spite of a constant simmering here and 
there over the Maginot line, the German concentration bears 
less relation to that of the Allies than to the three neutral 
countries that lie between the Moselle and the North Sea. 
Acton warned us that “ it is not the tumult but the design ” 
that matters ; and it is the design we cannot see. At this 
moment the German forces are still concentrated in greatest 
density against that sector of the Dutch frontier which I sug- 
gested, from a military point of view, would be the scene of 
their heaviest assault, if they intended to attack Holland. But 
we know no more of their intentions today than we did a 
week ago. 

It is ridiculous, however, to conclude that, in default of 
major military operations, there is stagnation in the war. The 
siege and counter-siege are very real and very deadly. The 
reappearance of the ‘ Devtschland ’ adds, perhaps, a touch of 
definition to the outline of the German counter-siege. The 
gallant ‘ Rawalpindi’ was, of course, doomed as soon as it 
was sighted. It had neither the speed to run nor the guns to 
fight. That, indeed, sums up the problem of the pocket- 
battleship. The cruisers which have the speed to bring 
them to battle have not the guns to enter it with a fighting 
chance. The battleships with the guns lack the speed. We 
have three battle-cruisers with the guns and the speed, and 
sooner or later one of them will deal with the ‘ Deutschland ’ 
as this battleship dealt with the ‘ Rawalpindi.’ The ‘ Scharn- 
horst’ and ‘ Gneisenau,’ in the last war, sank the ‘ Good 
Hope ’ before they were battered to bits by the ‘ Inflexible’ 
and ‘ Invincible.’ 

The ‘ Deutschland ’ has one advantage over these cruisers. 
It is manoeuvring in difficult waters, whereas the ‘ Scharn- 
horst ’ and ‘ Gneisenau ’ were brought to bay in the southern 
Pacific. Its rdle is to disturb the Northern Patrol and at the 
same time attract the battle-cruisers. The ‘Von Scheer’ 
seems to have disappeared in the south Atlantic ; or it may 
now be in the Indian Ocean. It is, at all events, sufficiently 
distant from the ‘ Deutschland’ to assist in producing dis- 
persion of the battle-cruisers. And no doubt, sooner or 
later, it, too, will begin raiding. The attack on our com- 
merce is, in fact, only beginning. But compare the position 
with the outbreak of the last war. Then, the German 
cruisers ‘ Dresden’ and ‘ Karlsruhe’ were off the West 
Indies. The ‘ Goeben’ and ‘ Breslau’ were in the Mediter- 
ranean. The ‘Scharnhorst’ and ‘Gneisenau,’ the crack 
gunnery cruisers of the German navy, with the ‘ Nirnberg ’ 
and ‘ Leipzig,’ were in the Pacific. The ‘Emden’ had just 
left Japanese waters and it, with the ‘ Kénigsberg,’ made the 
Indian Ocean its playground. 

In fine, the position is immensely more advantageous to 
us today. There can be little doubt that the German 
Admiralty are attempting to reproduce the conditions of the 
last war ; and a few cruisers may slip out of enemy waters 
to assist the two pocket-battleships. Some of the German 
merchantmen will also cause us trouble. In 1914 there were 
a host of armed auxiliaries. No one can have forgotten the 
* Moewe,’ which, in a single cruise, accounted for 122,000 
tons of shipping. It was these auxiliaries which assisted in 
minelaying in various parts of the world, off Cape Town and 


Bombay, for instance. More is certain to be heard of the 
merchantmen which still lie in neutral harbours or have 
already escaped. But if we remember the last war we shall 
at least have a standard of comparison, and be less likely 
to imagine the worst when we suffer loss. 

The main difficulty that confronts us is that of taking 
the risk with sufficient seriousness while bearing in mind the 
full dimensions of the peril overcome before. Germany’s 
resort to the practice of laying unnotified mines is not at all 
new. It is the most barbarous of all her breaches of inter- 
national law and custom, since the mine cannot discriminate 
between friend and foe, and cannot fail to produce loss of 
life. Neutrals are scarcely likely to forget that whereas the 
British blockade merely restricts their trade the mine sows 
death. But since Germany resorted to the practice in the last 
war, when she was able to cause us so much damage by sur- 
face raiders and submarines, it was to be expected she would 
do so at present when she can produce so little effect with 
either. 

No one should be in any doubt that the mine is a deadly 
threat to the heart of the Allied position, since it affects not 
merely our well-being but our very existence. It is a means 
of attack, moreover, especially adapted to Germany's posi- 
tion, since it is the most economical in the use of metal and 
explosive. But there is no need to be unduly alarmed at 
Herr Hitler’s threat to “proclaim a siege” of England. 
There is a mind in events that the intelligent can read. The 
use of the submarine and the secret mine tell their own story. 
Probably the output of mines and submarines is being acceler- 
ated, and they will be used in conjunction with air-raids and 
raids on our commerce by auxiliary cruisers. What we have 
to do is to attempt some estimate of the chances of the cam- 
paign as compared with those of the last war. What condi- 
tions remain or have passed away, what is new and advan- 
tageous and what disadvantageous? 

It is stated that Germany is now laying mines by aeroplane 
as well as by submarine. This is new ; but is it of essential 
significance? It is difficult to think so. Now that we know, 
the problem of restricting such activities should not be 
insuperable. What is of more importance is the suggestion 
that she is laying “magnetic” mines which explode on 
approach and without contact. If the mines are really 
magnetic, it is impossible to think that our physicists will 
not find an appropriate method of dealing with them. The 
real difficulty is to secure one for examination ; but as some 
of the mines have been laid in shallow waters that, again, 
should not be impossible. What is really a mystery is the 
number of mines laid in the fairway which had already 
been swept. Unless surface vessels have been used it is 
very hard to imagine how such numbers could have been 
laid. This seems to me the more difficult problem. 

During the great war Germany laid mines by area, in 
groups of six, others more thinly scattered, and delay-action 
mines. These last seemed a profound mystery at first, since 
they remained for varying spaces of time on the sea-bed, and 
ordinary methods of sweeping passed them over. But the 
chain-sweep was soon devised and the novelty had no further 
success. It is, in fact, the novelty either of laying or of the 
nature of the present mines that has caused such heavy loss. 
But the total tonnage lost last week by action of every kind, 
including and especially the mine, only amounted to some 
72,000, and this is only about a third of the tonnage lost in 
the worst week of April, 1917. During the last war the total 
tonnage lost by mines was 1,120,732; but submarines 
accounted for 11,153,506. And yet at the end of the war our 
total net loss was only 17.7 per cent. We had carried out a 
heavy building programme. 
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It has been stated that the German Admiralty are build- 
ing 400 submarines. This may be a fact or it may be what 
the Germans wish us to believe. What is certain is the 
impossibility of building the skilled crews necessary to man 
such a number of submarines in a reasonably short time. 
If Germany had a large number of submarines at present, 
say 100, it might be possible to give a considerable number 
of officers and men the necessary training. We know, how- 
ever, she has nothing like that number. There may at 
present be 50, but only half of these at any one time can 
be carrying out the rdle for which they were designed. The 
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number actually engaged, however, may be doubled 
or trebled within six months. That is well within the 
possible. 

To judge by these figures it seems certain that Germany 
will cause much more damage yet. But in the year 1917 
when the number of mines sown, and the casualties, were 
highest, the problem, once faced, soon yielded to treatment. 
The present Germany seems merely to have more hate and 
less scruple than the one which lost the last war. Neverthe. 
less it can do us grave damage ; and we have not vet seen 
the worst. 


THE LATEST ANTI-JEWISH HORROR 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


[Mr. Villard, who has just returned from a tour in Germany, was editor and proprietor of the New York 
NATION from 1918 to 1932, and is one of the best-known editorial writers in the United States] 


HAT may prove to be the final act of the incredibly 

brutal and cruel tragedy which Adolf Hitler has inflicted 
on the Jews in his power is now going on, and without 
receiving the attention of the world as it should because of the 
pressure of war news. With practically no publication of the 
plan in the German newspapers, Adolf Hitler is going 
ahead with the creation of a so-called Jewish State, located 
in Poland, near Nisko, on the San, south-west of Lublin. A 
stretch of land, about 50 by 60 miles in area, has been 
set aside. It is enclosed by a barbed-wire fence, and only 
Jews will be allowed to live therein. Into this small territory 
are to be crammed no fewer than 1,945,000 Jews. What is to 
become of the Poles who have inhabited this region is not 
stated, but it is said in various quarters that the land is excep- 
tionally poor. Whether it is poor or rich, this mass-migra- 
tion by force has been begun now, in the dead of winter, and 
in a manner that cannot be interpreted as anything elsc than 
a determination to create, not a Jewish State, but a most 
horrible concentration camp, which can certainly become 
nothing else than a habitation of death. 

For these unfortunate people are forbidden to leave with 
more than 300 marks. They are permitted to take with 
them only such hand-bags as they can carry. All the rest 
of their belongings, the furniture in their apartments, the 
rest of their means, their jewels—everything is stolen from 
them in the usual custom of the men who declare that they 
belong to the purest and noblest strain of humanity the world 
has yet seen. No preparations are made for their reception ; 
they are simply to be dumped in and left to shift for them- 
selves. If they cannot find shelter in the deserted homes of 
the evacuated Polish peasantry, why, they can freeze to death, 
or build new homes, without means, without materials, with- 
out tools, without anything. How they are to subsist when 
they get there no one knows. How those who survive until 
the spring will obtain seeds and farming tools and cattle and 
horses no one can imagine. It is impossible to conceive of 
any more barbarous cruelty—and it is deliberately calculated. 
Behind the barbed-wire fence the Jews are to live or die in 
circumstances which would not be permitted in any civilised 
country if the victims were dogs or cattle. 

Not only are 1,500,000 Polish Jews to be confined there, 
but to them are to be added 150,000 from the Czech Pro- 
tectorate, 65,000 Viennese, 30,000 from Posen and West 
Prussia, and 200,000 from the rest of the Reich. This 
means that every remaining Jew in Berlin and elsewhere 
will be forcibly interned. People of the greatest refine- 
ment and culture are to meet the same fate as the Polish 
Jewish peasants. Perhaps these figures for the Reich are a 
little too high, for according to the latest report of the 
Reich Association of German Jews, as published in the 
Rotterdamsche Courant, the number of Jews in Germany 
has fallen from 500,000 in 1933 to 185,000 on October Ist, 
1939. Of these, some 77,000 are men, and 108,000 women, 
of whom no fewer than 95,000 reside in Berlin. A majority 
of the whole number is totally without means, and subsists 


on the capital remaining to those who were well-to-do or 
wealthy. No one is allowed to work except some able-bodied 
men who have gone to labour on farms ; they report, by 
the way, that they are kindly received and humanely treated 
by the farmers. Otherwise not a penny of earned income 
comes to these people. There they sit, forbidden to be in 
the streets after eight o'clock at night under penalty of 
arrest, without anything to do, with only two repaired 
synagogues available in Berlin for religious services, and 
with practically no places of entertainment open to them. 
Day after day they sit at home, and every time the door- 
bell rings expect that the order has come to prepare for 
immediate departure for Poland, and what they consider 
certain death. , 

The forced migrations began on October 17th. The first 
to go were those from the Protectorate, the second from 
Austria, the third group from Posen and West Prussia, and 
the last from the Reich, the movement being in charge of 
the Gestapo. There are being taken out of Vienna every 
week some two thousand men, women and children, but at 
the end of October one such transport comprised only four- 
teen hundred persons, according to information given to the 
Allgemeen Handelsblad of The Hague, because so many 
had sought to escape this fate through suicide or flight. 
“In the last fourteen days,” its Berlin correspondent re- 
ported on November roth, “in Vienna alone 82 Jews have 
committed suicide, of whom 36 were women.” Nowhere 
were the deportations pushed more vigorously than in 
Moravian Ostrava, where already many Jewish-owned houses 
are standing empty. What this actual evacuation means in 
terms of human suffering I learned from a letter sent to an 
American official by an Aryan German residing in a certain 
town. Writing to this official, this German asked whether 
the United States could not be induced to protest against 
the horrible cruelty of this transportation. He stated that 
a trainload of cattle-trucks containing these unfortunates had 
stood for twelve hours in the station of the town in which 
he resided, that they were without food or conveniences of 
any kind, and had no heat. He declared that the moans and 
groans of these desperately wretched sufferers could be 
heard a long distance from the station. He declared that he 
was a loyal German, but that he could not keep silence in 
the face of such horrible wickedness. Not one word of this, 
of course, can appear in a German newspaper. The public 
is, therefore, utterly unaware of what is being done, and 
individuals will not believe the truth when it is told to them. 

What adds to the general confusion of these strange 
migrations is that Russia and Germany have just signed an 
agreement for the repatriation of German citizens in Soviet- 
occupied Poland and Soviet citizens in the German-occupied 
section, and that at least 500,000 Jewish refugees, of whom 
350,000 have received Soviet citizenship, are now reported 
to be in Lemberg, the chief town of the Soviet-occupied 
Polish Ukraine. Hitler is currently reported to be migration- 
mad ; ever since he hit upon the idea last winter of moving 
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the Germans out of the Italian Tyrol his mind has occupied 
itself with the shifting of minorities out of the regions in 
which they are to be found, and reuniting them with people 
of their own race. But with the Jews the motive is to get 
rid of them without loss of time, and, as has been said, with- 
out the slightest regard for what may become of them after 
they have reached their destination. It goes without saying 
that Hitler would not thus treat cattle on the railroads, for 
such cruelty to them is forbidden by strict laws. 

I suspect that there is an ulterior motive behind all this. 
It is altogether probable that one reason why these poor 
people are stripped of almost everything before being thrust 
into this charnel-house is that Hitler may point te them 
when they die off of hunger and cold and say: “ See, I told 
you these were a parasite people who could only live by 


battening on Gentiles. I gave them territory on which to 
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build their own State, and see how utterly they have failed,” 
I did not dare, for their sake, to call on more than a very few 
Jews while I was in Germany, lest I injure them. But I 
found that they were entirely aware of what transfer to this 
“State” meant. Their one request of me was that I make 
known to the English and American Jewry just what this 
proposal signifies, and beg them not to be misled. They 
pointed out that even if this “ State” were adequately pre- 
pared for the migration, it still could have no economic 
future, since it will be surrounded on all sides by hostile com- 
munities, who will doubtless not be permitted to do business 
with those surviving unfortunates within the barbed-wire. 
I have no hesitation in saying to German friends that if the 
Hitler Government were in every other respect a model one, 
I should still consider it utterly damnable because of what 
it has done to Jews who felt the power of this despot. 


AND THE CHURCH 


By CANON ROGER LLOYD 


HEN we say that in Britain we have a Christian 
W scciery we deceive ourselves and the truth is not in us. 
What we actually have, says Mr. T. S. Eliot in his new 
book, The Idea of a Christian Society, is a society in which 
“no one is penalised for the formal profession of Christian- 
ity”; that is to say that our society is not Pagan, not 
Christian, but Neutral. This book is very new, but none 
the less pre-war; and so many astonishing things have 
happened since the war began that I have been wondering 
if Mr. Eliot would wish, had he the chance, to modify 
any of his arguments or judgements. For if one thing is 
clearer than another it is that the British Government has 
emphatically shown itself far from neutral in the value it 
appears to set upon the work of the Christian Churches 
since the war began. Of course, it is true that the State 
is not quite the same as Society nor yet the Government 
synonymous with the State, but for practical purposes we 
can say that the Government registers the judgements of 
the State and expresses them in pronouncements and legis- 
lation, while the State cannot judge wholly in opposition to 
the vague and amorphous “ feelings” of Society. 

Since the war began the Government has acted towards 
organised religion in a manner that is not neutral but 
definitely partisan. First, it exempted from military service 
the whole body of the clergy of every denomination. There 
is a certain amount of controversy about this step, but it 
could not have been taken by a Government which saw no 
value in Christianity, even as organised in its existing 
Churches. Secondly, it put every theological student who 
had begun his training on the schedule of reserved occupa- 
tions. This it would not have done had it not been anxious 
that the Churches should not find themselves badly 
hampered after the war by a lack of trained men to fill 
their vacancies. Thirdly, it let its anxiety be known that the 
missionary societies should not abate their work during the 
war but increase it. 

Very little public comment has been made about all this, 
and that is strange, because such a solicitude shown towards 
organised religion by a Government with a major war on 
its hands is frankly astonishing. Modern Governments at 
war run much more true to form when they show they 
have little time to spare for anyone who does not wear a 
uniform, make a shell or produce wheat. Experience 
suggests that they generally regard the function of the 
Churches in a war to keep up the morale of the people with 
one hand while they run canteens with the other. That 
a modern Government in the middle of a war should not 
only care but publicly show that it cares for the well- 
being of the Christian Churches—this is something 
altogether new in modern times, and as unexpected as it 


is welcome. After this, no one will be able to accuse the 


National Government of religious neutrality, nor, on the 
other hand, of that Erastianism which regards the Church 
as a mere obedient instrument of the State. 

The fact that all this has happened with little or no 
public comment can probably be taken as evidence that the 
vague “feelings” of Society approve it. Here evidence 
is difficult to gather, and almost impossible to weigh justly. 
But a study of the popular newspapers since the war began 
does reveal a pretty unanimous desire to treat Christianity 
with a marked if rather sudden respect. There seems to be 
a universal, instinctive agreement among us that there can 
be no New Deal for Europe without Christian principles 
coming in somewhere ; and that no good can possibly come 
of a denial by Europe as a whole of its distinctively Christian 
inheritance. Side by side with that there seems to be a deep 
realisation that paganism and atheism are pretty cruel and 
beastly in actual practice; and everyone seems now to 
realise that it is precisely those States which have done most 
to destroy or debase Christianity in their borders which stand 
most in the way of peace and justice, and most ruthlessly 
destroy the weak, without any offence or fault of them. 

This may be summed up as an instinctive realisation, to 
which the Government has given a practical effect, that 
Christendom is profoundly relevant to any victory worth 
having, not so much in the sense of helping to win the war 
as in the sense of being necessary to the formulation of the 
New Deal of peace and justice for all in Europe. And, of, 
course, it is necessary for that. There are three great 
barriers to that New Deal. The first is the Nazi régime 
(and many would add the Bolshevist régime). The second 
is the political immaturity of Germany. The third is that 
the entire youth of Germany (and Russia) has for many years 
been subjected to all the processes of a peculiarly poisonous 
propagandist education. The day must come when every 
German official and every German parent will have thus 
been trained. Some no doubt have withstood the poison, 
but how many? To throw down these three barriers three 
quite separate instruments are required. To defeat the Nazis 
we must trust the armed forces of the Crown. To solve the 
puzzle of German politics is a job for statesmen, and no one 
else can do it. To find and apply the antidote to the 
poisoned minds of German children is plainly the task of 
Christendom, and neither soldiers nor statesmen have any 
competence in that field. They have been poisoned by a 
theory, which only another and a better theory can drive 
out, and few would doubt that this theory must be a 
Christianity socially responsible and theologically super- 
natural—that is a Christianity resolutely and fully orthodox. 
Perhaps the real sign of our victory and of the dawning of 
Europe’s New Deal will be the freeing of the Christians in 
Germany. 
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The extent to which the British Government’s anxious 
solicitude towards the Christian Churches is inspired by 
these considerations no one, of course, knows. But at least 
it is giving us every conceivable chance. To any Christian 
priest the fact is far more productive of awe, even of a sense 
of helplessness, than of mere rejoicing. We all have abso- 
lute confidence in our soldiers’ capacity to defeat the Nazis. 
We have rather less confidence that our stetesmen can draw 
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up the kind of treaty which really sets Germany free from 
Prussia, but in no sense do we despair of it. But how much 
confidence have we in the power of Christendom, as jt , 
today, to perform its gigantic task? Yet stranger 
have happened in history, and perhaps the fact that mos 
Christians feel themselves to be pretty helpless creates 
the most fruitful mood in which they coula accept their 
chance and face their challenge. 


WIMSEY PAPERS—III 


By DOROTHY L. 


SAYERS 


[These extracts from the war-time letters and papers of the Wimsey family appear weekly in THE SPECTATOR] 


6. From Miss Katherine Alexandra Climpson to Lord Peter 
Wimsey, somewhere abroad. 


FLAT 718, Utopia Court, 
OxForp STREET, W. 


Sunday, Nov. 19th (24th after Trinity). 


My DEAR LorD PETER, 

I am just seizing a moment this evening to write you a 
little letter PERSONALLY: of course all the reports have been 
duly sent in every week regularly to the PROPER QUARTER— 
and I must tell you again how proud and delighted all the 
members of the “Cattery” (to use your own humorous 
phrase!) are feeling to know that they are really being of use 
to their country in this terrible time of emergency. Especially 
the older ones—because it is so humiliating and depressing 
when one comes to a certain age, to feel that one is NOT 
WANTED, and though you are always so wonderfully sym- 
pathetic, I’m sure even you can’t realise the callousness, well 
really one might almost say cruelty, with which older women 
are sometimes treated when they apply for employment, 
either in a national or a civil capacity. Would you believe 
it, a man actually said, only the other day, to a highly-trained 
University woman of only THIRTY-SIX—a most able person 
in the prime of her intellect and capacity—that she was too 
old for a position of responsibility on his staff, and had the 
brutal insolence to add: “ We don’t want you to die on our 
hands, you know ”!! This is absolutely true—it was told 
me by the Head of the most important organisation for the 
employment of University women. I am afraid, in these 
days, experience and skill are held of very little account by 
comparison with cheapness—except, of course, when it 
comes to the very top. CABINET MINISTERS and people like 
that seem to come rather elderly, and perhaps have almost 
an excess of rather OUT-MODED experience!—but then, of 
course, I suppose nobody has to pay them extra for having 
experience! ! 

But dear me! I seem to be rambling away into Po.itics! 
which is very naughty of me, because I'm sure you don’t 
want to be bothered with any ignorant observations! It 
must be just the pleasure of being able to sit down and chat 
to you for a little bit. Sunday evening is my quietest time 
now—of course we have to have Evensong in the middle of 
the afternoon, what with the black-out and winter time, and 
the choir-school has been evacuated and two of the assistant 
priests have gone to be Army chaplains, so we have to have 
Low Mass instead of High Mass, and what with an Air-Raid 
Shelter in the Crypt and one thing and another, we are 
beginning to feel quite persecuted like Early Christians in 
Catacombs! Though indeed I oughtn’t to talk in that light- 
hearted way when Christians in Germany and Austria are 
being really persecuted—so subtly and wickedly, too, the 
older people being allowed to go to church, and all the 
CHILDREN being kept away by Hitler-Jugend mectings on 
Sundays, and being taught to insult Christ and despise their 
parents for believing in religion. It must be terrible to be a 


father or mother and feel that the Government is deliberately 
ALIENATING one’s children and BREAKING-UP the family and 
encouraging quite little boys and girls to read horrible, dirty 


stories about Jews and priests in that dreadful Stuermer, | 
believe they even teach those horrible things in schools. But 
I suppose a Totalitarian State can’t afford to allow any group 
of people to have interests and ideas of its own—not even 
the FAMILY! And when one thinks how deeply the nicest 
Germans have always been attached to their gemuetlich 
(isn’t that the word?) home-life, it seems quite heart. 
breaking. 

Well, we must try to be cheerful. What do you think one 
of my younger “ cats” (quite a “ KITTEN” really!) said to 
me the other day? She said, “ Oh, I do hope the Briush 
Agents who have been captured in Holland weren’t either 
of them Lord Peter!” I said, “ My dear girl, Lord Peter 
wouldn’t ever be captured, how can you think he would be 
so thoughtless? Besides he has much too much sense and 
experience to let Germans get the better of him! And if 
he’d been killed, he’d be certain to have let us know.” So 
I hope we shall soon have a letter from you to say you are 
NoT killed or anything dreadful! ! 

My reports are very encouraging, really, and show that there 
is a wonderful spirit among the people, just as the papers say, 
but they do rather feel that the Government has been a little 
UNIMAGINATIVE about some things—dislocation of com- 
merce, and evacuation and that kind of thing. They seem 
(the Government, I mean) to have thought out the beginning 
of everything very well, and then to have rather stopped 
thinking! For instance, there was one poor gentleman who 
works for a French firm that makes scent-bottles over here— 
Well, I suppose you might say nobody ought to want 
luxuries in war-time, but still, they’ve put a lot of French 
money into the firm and employ British workers, and it is all 
employment, isn’t it, and after all the French are our ALLIES 
and we must all have money for the war! And you can’t 
have money unless you make it, can you? Anyway, these 
people can’t go on making their bottles because of one tiny 
part that has to be imported from FRANCE, and the Board 
of Trade won’t let them import it because of letting money 
go out of the country. So the poor French people have 
offered to send over the little part for nothing and only be 
paid after the war’s over—but apparently that won't do 
either, so they'll have to stop manufacturing and all the 
bottles and stoppers and things will be wasted and the men 
thrown out of work, and it doesn’t seem very kind or 
sensible, does it? Especially when we are talking such a lot 
about a United Economic Front, whatever that means? Of 
course, it may be quite right—but don’t you think, if there’s 
any good reason for obstructing trade, the Board should 
give it and EXPLAIN, and not just say flatly they see no hope 
of ever doing anything. 

It’s rather like the school-children. I expect it was necessary 
to get them out without any books or pencils or anything 
to the nearest available place ; but I do think the Govern- 
ment might have helped the subsequent arrangements rather 
more, and got the schools together and organised the distri- 
bution of equipment and things. If they would only make a 
picture in their heads of what it MEANS to teach under such 
difficulties!’ I do think it’s a pity so many children are 
drifting back to Town—it’s being so good for them to 
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find out how people live in the country. I must tell you 
about my vice taxi-driver the other night. He’d driven 
me back a long way in the dark and we had such a conver- 
sation on the door-step while I was finding change, having 
stupidly put my money in the wrong compartment of my 
hand-bag, and got it all mixed up with my gas-mask. 

His wife and family had been evacuated to Hertford- 
shire (quite near your wife’s village, so perhaps she knows 
them) and he said his wife found the country a little dull, 
tut the CHILDREN were doing splendidly and getting so 
fat and sturdy on the good country food and fresh air. 
He said he thought country people were so kind, much 
more NEIGHBOURLY than they were in Town. So I said, 
I expected that was because one had fewer neighbours 
and VALUED them more, and of course, in case of sickness 
and so on, one couldn’t always get to a doctor or hospital 
so quickly, so that neighbours expected to help one another. 
But the thing that MOST struck him, he said, was that his 
children were learning such a lot. He said: “ You’d be 
surprised, the things my kiddies are getting to know— 
all about animals, and what they eat and how to look after 
them, and how to grow things—they know a lot more than 
their parents, my kiddies do. It makes me realise,” he 
said—he was a very intelligent man and so nice—“ that 
I don’t know nothing! What do I know? Only how to 
drive a cab round London—anybody could do that. But 
I go down there and talk to the family that’s taken us in 
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—wvery kind people they are—and we sit down after supper 
and talk about quite different Topics from what I’m used 
to. My wife, too—you know, the women usually (excuse 
me, miss) just talk gossip and that; but down there, we 
all discuss topics.” 

Now, isn’t that a splendid tribute to the country people? 
And isn’t it nice to think that those children, when they 
grow up, will understand what they read about Agriculture, 
and Milk and Pig-Marketing Boards, and all those DIFFICULT 
“Topics” that we all have to vote about—so often with- 
out knowing anything! 

I’ve put all this into my report, of course, but it cheered 
me up so much, I thought I'd like to tell you. Your friend 
in “the Department” (even to you, I'd better not mention 
names, had I?) is most friendly, and says our reports are 
very helpful, because we just LISTEN to what people say, 
instead of asking questions—and as you SO RIGHTLY say, 
dear Lord Peter, if you ask questions, everybody gets self- 
conscious and tells you what they think will sound well. 
I used to think it was so cynical of one’s nurse to say, 
“ Ask no questions and you'll hear no LIES ”—but I dare 
say she was really a very good psychologist in a practical 
sort of way. 

I must stop now. All your “cats” and “ kittens ” 
you their very LOUDEST purrs!!! 

Most sincerely yours, 
KATHERINE ALEXANDRA CLIMPSON. 


send 


WAR PURPOSES AND PEACE AIMS—V. 


By THE MASTER OF BALLIOL 


SHOULD begin by saying how much I find myself in 

agreement in this matter with Sir Arthur Salter’s opening 
article in this series. I agree with what he says about the 
great advantage there is at the present time in making clear 
to ourselves and other people what are our aims, and I agree 
with the distinction he draws between war purposes and 
peace aims. 

I think we must make clear to ourselves firstly the indis- 
pensable conditions on which we can propose or accept an 
armistice, and distinguish that from what we think our aims 
ought to be at a peace conference. It seems to me clear— 
and what has happened in the last two weeks has made it 
clearer than ever—that we have first got to win the war. 
I mean by that that nothing but military failure will induce 
the present German Government to make peace on terms 
which would make peace tolerable or our hopes for a new 
Europe possible: nor will anything but military failure make 
it possible for there to be in Germany a Government which 
would co-operate in the making of a new Europe. 

The French Government in its reply to the overtures of 
Belgium and Holland mentioned the restoration of the 
independence of Poland and Czecho-Slovakia and Austria. 
Semi-official reports from Germany have declared such pro- 


posals to be stupid. We could not now expect anything else. 


The same report from Germany denounced the French 
suggestion as a proposal to restore the Treaty of Versailles. 
But it would not have made any difference to the German 
answer if the French Government had so amplified their 
reference to Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and Austria as to make 


it clear that they did not mean just to ask for the restoration 
of the Versailles conditions: if they had said, for example, 
that there should be some sort of machinery to determine the 
boundaries of the restored Poland or the restored Czecho- 
Slovakia: some means of allowing Austria and Slovakia to 
choose: some limitations on the sovereignty of those restored 
ntries of the kind we may all have to submit to. The 
sent German Government is not in the mood to listen 
to such proposals. Its acceptance would imply that they 
had been beaten, and that has not as yet happened. 
stions, therefore, which are made by some people in 
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this country that we should be ready to go into a conference 
now, wiihout any preconditions, seem to me just silly. At 
the same time I do think there is a great advantage in saying 
now clearly and definitely what are the preconditions on 
which our Government should insist. They must surely 
be the restoration by Germany of the independence of 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland, and, as a guarantee, the 
evacuation by Germany of Poland and of Czecho-Slovakia. 
What the boundaries of those restored States ought to be is 
another matter. That should be a matter for the conference, 
and I think there is a great deal to be said for the proposal 
that if agreement cannot be reached by the parties concerned, 
the matter should be decided by a court of neutrals who 
neither gained nor lost by the Treaty of Versailles: if that 
implies Russia, it must also imply the United States. 

This preliminary point seems to me comparatively simple. 
It is much more difficult when you come to the next step. 
How are we to get any guarantee that this sort of thing is 
not to happen again? We all know that to get such a 
guarantee is really what we are fighting for. How are we 
to get it? We thought that we had got such a guarantee 
after the last war, and we have been proved to be wrong. 
That disillusion will probably make it harder to get such a 
guarantee now, even if we avoid our earlier mistakes. Here 
it seems to me we cannot escape our difficulues by working 
out now the sort of Europe we should like to see established. 
Over what actually happens in the decades after the peace 
we shall have little control. We must concentrate on the 
things we have to get settled at once, though we have to keep 
very much in our minds our ultimate aim, and to avoid if 
we can immediate decisions which will get in the way of 
that ultimate aim: we have, that is, to hinder hindrances to 
the good peace as much as we can. 

Obviously the principal thing we have to make up our 
minds about is what we want to be the position of Germany 
in a new Europe. Why this is so important a question is 
that it has an immediate bearing on the length of the war: 
we can propose peace aims which will make every patriotic 

"German resist with all his strength to the last, or we can 
propose aims which Hitler will certainly repudiate. as indeed 
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he has already repudiated our preconditions, but which the 
ordinary German will think, when be begins to realise that 
Germany cannot win, that he ought to accept. 

I assume that we cannot make a new Europe without 
Germany fairly ready to be an active partner, and that we 
ought to do a great deal to avoid a fight to the finish. I 
assume also that if Hitler is beaten, he will go: that we 
shall have another Germany to deal with. 

We must then ask ourselves, “* Must we for the sake of 
the peace and order of Europe try to dismember Germany 
or otherwise reduce her to impotence?” I am sure that 
Mr. Harold Nicolson is right when in his recent Penguin 
book he says that the French proposals on this question 
after the last war might have had a chance of success, and 
that the British view might have had a success. What was 
hopeless was the compromise between the French and the 
British view actually adopted. We went far enough with 
the French, especially after the Ruhr, to make 1t certain that 
Germany would sooner or later revolt against being held 
down, and far enough with the British view to make it very 
difficult to deal with that revolt when it came. I remain 
convinced that the British view was right. 

We cannot escape the fact that Germany will always be 
a great European Power, and the dominating Power in 
Central Europe. To try by force to make her and keep her 
impotent is hopeless. We must somehow try to make her 
a partner in world order. But if we take that line we must 
take very seriously for our own sake and, above all, for the 
sake of France, the question of guaranteeing that this 
aggression shall not occur again. The problem of such 
guarantee is the question of questions. For the guarantee 
must be a real thing. First and foremost we musr bind 
ourselves closely to France. That is the least we can do. 
Here we are right to welcome the recent pooling arrangement 
as something which has not only war-time significance. Can 
we develop within these war-time arrangements a close and 
real arrangement with France: if need be, some kind of 
beginning of Federal Union? I do not know, but we must 
somehow form a union with France which will! survive post- 
war strains. We may hope to form some sort of un:on into 
which the northern democracies may come: but we certainly 
cannot rely on doing that immediately after the war. The 
arrangements we make with France ought to be such that a 
wider union is possible and even likely, but it will not be 
easy. The prospect of a larger union will not be a guarantee 
of the post-war settlement. A close-union with France is 
possible and will be a real guarantee so far as it goes. 

We now come to the question whether we can reconstitute 
the League so that it will be a more effective guarantee of 
peace. One point at least on that needs making. Orgenisation 
for collective security or for enforcing law is of no use to pre- 
vent war unless it has confidence behind it. Any plans we may 
now make for reconstituting the League or for Federal Union 
or for anything else will not at first have the necessary coa- 
fidence behind them, and therefore we shall have to try to 
underpin world-order at first more on the Locarno than the 
League method, or by Federal Union. No doubi alliances 
or blocs are not a final solution of our international problem, 
but they are things which people are familiar with and now 
understand and in which they have some confidence. It is 
better that any arrangements to be made should be real and 
believed in than that they should be ideally perfect. In this 
connexion let us remember that one source of our present 
troubles is that so many of us tended to believe that the 
formation of a League of Nations had done the trick and that 
there was no longer any necessity for resolution end courage 
and for being prepared, if necessary, to fight. I therefore 
view with a certain scepticism suggestions that we shall 
really get round our difficulties immediately by disarmament 
or by the organisation of an international air force or by 
anything of that kind at once. All these plans are worth 
working out but we shall need something more reliable at 
the start. 
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MRS. BEETON AT HOME 


By SYLVIA LEWIN 


E all know Mrs. Beeton. We know what she and her 

readers ordered—so lavishly—for dinner ; we know 
how well they cooked it, and how elaborately they served it 
But what were their houses like, what sort of people ats 
those sides of beef, those dozens of eggs and quarts of 
cream? And what did they do, if indeed they were capable 
of doing anything, after dinner? 

In the early 1880's there appeared a companion volume 
to Mrs. Beeton’s immortal cook-book, a treasury of domestic 
information on manners and hygiene, inierior decoration 
and feminine accomplishments, etiquette and plumbing, 
“ children and what to do with them.” No novel or social 
history could give so complete and convincing a picture of 
What Every Victorian Housewife Wanted To Know. And 
what she wanted to know was how much beer to allow the 
charwoman, what were the rival merits of the Canterbury 
whatnot and the modern Renaissance chiffonier, how to curl 
feathers, how to preserve fretwork and bow to recognise 
smallpox in children. 

The editor was evidently a modern. He urges people 
to open their bedroom windows an inch or two at night, 
quoting Miss Nightingale’s approval of fresh air, and to 
find space for a bathroom even if the house is a small one— 
and to bath in it once a week. He deplores the fact that so 
many children (and this refers to comparatively wealthy 
families) die as a result of their diet, and does not think that 
small girls need wear flannel next the skin in summer. And 
he—or, of course, she—goes so far as to say that “ lady 
oarsmen should not have tight corsets of any kind,” nor 
should they wear trains when playing croquet or tennis. But 
the picture remains a grim one, of houses full of staircases 
and dust, where ladies clad in genteel neutral shades of 
serge and ticking glide about between modern Gothic wash- 
stands and mediaeval gaseliers. 

Sull, the writer minded none of these things, and was 
fully conscious of living in an Age of Progress. Take the 
question of food: dinners, we are told, are neither so long 
nor so heavy as they used to be. Two soups, two kinds of 
fish, the first entree, the second entree, “ choice of ” boiled 
fowls or roast mutton and then of quails or ducklings, the 
hot sweet, the cold sweet, and a final cheese dish—this is 
given as a specimen example of an “ample menu.” No 
wonder that it was corisidered that deep crimson or “ some 
dark shade of green” was the most suitable colour for the 
dining-room walls. 

The furnishing, indeed, tended to be as rich and stolid 
as the catering. The same motives lay behind it: you had 
money to spend and you knew what was what. You knew, 
for instance, that the width of your gilt picture-frames 
depended on the market value of the picture. Drawing- 
rooms must have looked like the junk-shops where most of 
their contents now lie ; they were crammed with occasional 
tables, jardiniéres, screens, ormolu clocks, wall-brackets, 
fire irons, mirrors in every nook and angle, and “a hundred 
nick-nacks to make up the ensemble.” If possible the nick- 
nacks had to include a parlour organ, bristling with Gothic 
tracery and fretwork, or of pitch-pine artistically relieved 
with chocolate and black and studded with gilded glass 
plaques. Even then no drawing-room was complete without 
paintings and statuary, portfolios or engravings, and instru- 
ments such as the stereoscope “that conduce to general 
amusement.” The line had to be drawn somewhere, how- 
ever, and it is drawn at wax fruits and at ceilings that ape 
King’s College Chapel. 

It was thought that the three essentials of a well-furnished 
home were a piano, a mousetrap and a kitchen range. The 
two latter speak, or spoke, for themselves, and the piano 
was radiogram, bridge-table and dartboard. Here, failing 
the parlour organ, “ the introduction of a little music while 
playing round games produces a good effect. In the event 
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of there being any hesitation in giving an answer, or should 
any pause occur, a chord or two might be struck to keep up 
the spirits of the players.” The writer also remarks, rather 
more cautiously, that if any of the guests are musical the 
hostess may ask them to play or sing—“ but this is by no 
means de rigueur.” 

With luck, of course, the gentlemen might escape from 
this after-dinner scene to their smoking-room or snuggery, 
with its peacock-blue walls and oak dado, in which, appar- 
ently, “a couple of neat salivariums are necessary adjuncts.” 

This last comes as a shock. But although the 1880's were 
years of meticulous and unrelenting refinement, the age had 
its contradictions. Even the youngest married women wore 
caps in the house during the morning, but the most fastidious 
would not think of washing their hair more than once every 
four or six weeks. The utmost formal courtesy was cbserved 
between men and women, but it was considered dangerous 
for any young lady to write even a trivial business rote to a 
gentleman in case he were to show the signature to his friends 
“and make insinuations much to her disadvantage.” Such pre- 
cautions were not relaxed when intentions were honourable ; 
if a girl had the horrid suspicion that she was receiving atten- 
tions, she should rush to her parents, who would at once 
launch an enquiry into the man’s morals, his temper and his 
bank balance. If, when these were found to be satisfactory, 
he still did not appear to be her Mr. Right, she must refuse 
his hand “on the score of not feeling for him that peculiar 
preference necessary to the union he seeks.” 

The world of fashion, too, was full of pitfalls, and here 
the writer gives invaluable hints, such as that at least one 
third of our dress allowance must be spent on boots and 
shoes and gloves. Hair parted at one side, we are warned, 
is an invariable sign of coquetry, but false hair, that “ supple- 
ment to nature’s capillary gifts,” need not be considered an 
offence against morality, and hats, as opposed to bonnets, 
are no longer too frivolous for women to wear in church. 
The Domestic Treasury, as we might expect, takes a stern 
attitude towards make-up, and declares that the instructions 
given are for theatrical purpeses only. 

But if beauty culture was less elaborate in those days, 
dressing was far more so. Today, if there is an air-raid, all 
you need do is to zip yourself into a siren suit, but then, if 
you sat down to a mere half-hour’s plain sewing you first 
had to discard an armoury of rings, bracelets, chains, bibeiots 
and chatelaines. The awful question of etiquette invaded 
fashion as it invaded everything, and so rigid were the rules 
that it seemed necessary to point out that frock-coats and top- 
hats were no longer a sine qud non at picnic parties, shooting 
jackeis and wideawakes being quite permissible. 

Quite recently one of our novelists suggested that much of 
the prudery of Victorian women might well be the result 
of the most unglamorous, reach-me-down, pull-me-in under- 
clothes which they wore. Here, in balancing the dress- 
allowance budget, ten shillings are firmly allotted to winter 
flannels and that is that, and the amateur dressinaker is 
informed that the only difference between a shirt and a night- 
dress is that she can put a little trimming on the nightdress. 

In other directions frivolity was well catered for. Condi- 
tions which correspond to our black-out were met with miles 
of tatting and netting, by many square yards of Berlin wool- 
work, by rustic corner brackets of pine-cones and straw, by 
leaf transparencies for the hall window, and by dumb crambo 
and deuble quadrilles. Evenings were whiled away in 
“pleasant tricks” and forfeits and conundrums (When is a 
bonnet not a bonnet?—When it becomes a pretty lady. . . .). 

When so many clocks are being put back it is reassuring 
to reflect that time marches on and that sixty years can be 
a very long time. “ How can you pass your word,” asks the 
domestic informer, apropos of ihe vexed question of servants 
who will demand outings at regular intervals, “ how can you 
pass your word as to the events that shall happen in days yet 
unborn?” 

How indeed? 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


AMONG the new land army of women workers are some 
who tell me that after the war they mean to become farmers. 
They have learnt to plough with a tractor. They have learnt 
to milk by hand and by machine. Both animal and cereal 
husbandry appeal to them. I do not know that they could 
not be found to appreciate the electioneering cry of Jorrock’s 
Northumberland huntsman, Pigg, “ Muck’s your man.” Elec- 
tric light and power are helping to render husbandry a much 
more suitable occupation for women than once it was, though 
still, of course, the land is a hard master and an obstinate 
servant. An honest and rather grim picture of the hardships 
of woman’s work on her own holding appeared the other day 
in a book with the rather deceptive title Silver Woods, by 
Constance Goddard (Cape, 7s. 6d.). It is real and humorous 
and enjoyed by women readers. 


Gull and Grass 


The seagulls have been in flocks behind the ploughs in 
the midst of Bedfordshire and the neighbouring counties. 
They are no longer of the sea, marine. The black-headed 
species both nests inland and spends a good deal of the 
autumn and winter inland; and other gulls, including the 
herring, common and lesser black-backed, though they have 
gull-like nesting-places, have in some measure followed the 
example of these little inland gulls in seeking food on the 
tilths and on some of the urban dumps. Perhaps the plough- 
ing up of grass fields, for the sake of war-time food, has acted 
as a spur to send them yet further from the sea. There is a 
deal more good food to be found below the exposed roots 
of the grasses than in the ordinary tilth. It is, for example, 
below the grass that chiefly lives and flourishes the delectable 
bug of the daddy-long-legs. Among such creatures, detestable 
to man and enjoyed by birds, are included one species for 
which research students of the I.C.I. are offering money. If 
anyone can collect a hundred wireworms he can sell them at 
the research station at Jellott’s Hill. 


Bits of England 

Among almanacs for the new year a special word must be 
said for the calendar put forth by the Nationa: Trust and 
procurable at 2s. 6d. from any good stationer. If you want 
the finer savour of England, not least its trees and old houses, 
here it is in the highest measure; but the very loveiy pictures 
of places saved by the Trust include two ol 
interest to naturalists. The photographs of the wooing and 
nesting of a sandwich and common tern on Scolt Head 
would win a prize in any exhibition of the photographer’s art 
and illustrate nice peints in ornithology. I suppose that 
Scelt Head and Wicken Fen, both of which are illustrated, 
have been more thoroughly surveyed in every quality than 
any other places in the island, and neither has been much 
altered by the progress of civilisation. The survey of Wicken, 
though its acreage is small, occupies many volumes, and 
though it is chiefly famous among moth-ers, it has a_ score 


of other inierests. 


Barberry and Medlar 

The kindly fruits of the earth are more fully appreciated in 
days of war. Recipes have reached me from various quarters 
concerning the desirable preserves to be made of crab apples, 
of medlars, of Pyrus (or Cydonia) Japonica and of Berberis. 
Robert Bridges accused crows of “ robbing the golden market 
of the bees”; and in regard to barberries we should be rob- 
bing the luscious harvest of the birds and robbing ourselves 
of a feast of beauty. However, the berries certainly make a 
very delectable jelly and do not recuire the amount of sugar 
needed by the crab apple. My own experience is confined 
to the fruit of the common wild species, which few people 
now grow—perhaps because it is the host of rust in wheat 
but I should suppose that more sorts, such are 
Henriae, which decorate our gardens, would be not less agree- 
able to the palate. Here is a medlar recipe: When the medlars 
are quite ripe, wash them and put them into a preserving- 
them. Let them 


lovelier 


pan with as much water as will cover 
simmer slowly tll they become quite a pulp. Then strain 
through a jelly-bag (do not press it through). ‘To every pint 
Boil for 20 minutes, or tll it is 


of liquor add ; Ib. of sugar. 
Beacu ‘THOMAS. 


quite clear, and pour into jam pots. W. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


SPENT most of last week delivering lectures and making 

speeches. My audiences were numerous and varied. 
They included university professors, undergraduates, elderly 
Liberals, young Conservatives, left-wing intellectuals and, on 
one occasion, a gay phalanx of soldiers. What struck me 
most was that the attitudes of these audiences, and the 
questions they asked, showed little variation between London 
and the provinces, between the educated and the uneducated 
The majority response, upon every occasion, was the same. 
I should interpret it as follows: “ We did not want this war 
We did everything—perhaps even too much—to get out of 
it. Yet after March 15th it was clear that this country would 
have to choose between resistance or surrender. Inevitably 
we had to choose resistance and we must now go on resisting 
to the end. We have only one war-aim, namely to win this 
war. We have only one peace aim, namely to prevent such 
a thing happening again. Now let us get on with the job.” 

* * * * 


Such, I found, was the general response I met with, 
whether from a Regius Professor or from a young clerk in 
the Army Pay Department. It represents, I should suppose, 
some 70 per cent. of the opinion in the country in this winter 
of 1939. The initial mood of dismay, dislocation and 
depression, has been succeeded by a mood of grim fatalism. 
The emotions of fear, anger or hatred seem to be entirely 
absent ; even perplexity has for the moment been numbed ; 
I should describe the mood as one of resigned acceptance 
coupled with patient resoluton. It is, I suppose, the sort 
of mood which at this stage of the war is most necessary and 
useful. It will be succeeded by other moods as the war 
progresses and becomes more intense. 

* * * * 

More interesting than the stolid acquiescence of the 
majority are the minority moods which flicker like fire-flies 
above a marsh. There was some evidence, of course, of a 
Communist alignment expressing itself, on on: occasion, in 
a question addressed to me by a private soldier. Undeterred 
by the presence of his colonel, but much embarrassed by the 
hoots of his companions, he asked me in a loud but agitated 
voice whether I did not agree that we had been driven into 
this war by the fierce campaign launched against Germany 
by the capitalists of the great national newspapers. I replied 
that I had not myself observed any very marked anti-Nazi 
bias in The Times newspaper or other of our national 
journals, nor did I feel that either Lord Rothermere or Lord 
Beaverbrook had been intent upon driving us into a second 
European war. Such propulsion as there had been had 
come from the newspapers of the Left, and even that had 
been both moderate and polite. “Well,” he said, “ the 
bankers anyhow.” The picture of poor Mr. Norman swung 
before my eyes. 

* * * * 

Others, again, asked me whether I did not agree that all 
this talk about freedom and democracy was mere cye-wash, 
and that what we were really fighting for was the mainten- 
ance of the old balance of power. This question (and it must 
figure largely in the circulars with which the Labour Party 
supply their rank and file) always depresses me. Our power 
is our freedom, and if we lose it we shall lose our independ- 
ence. One gives this reply, and the questioner resumes his 
seat with a smile of knowing triumph—that smile of smug 
infallibility, of higher righteousness, which conceals an 
absence of knowledge and thought, and self-confidence. Such 
smiles make one sad. 


* 7 * . 


Ther slight evidence also that German 
propaganda regarding our past record and present intentions 


What right had we, I was asked, 


was some 


had produced some effect. 


who had conquered half the world by violence, to take g 
high a moral tone when Germany attempted a necessary and 
even inevitable expansion towards the east? A clear ang 
convincing answer to that question is contained in an article 
contributed by Mr. A. L. Rowse to the current issue of The 
Political Quarterly. Mr. Rowse (who is a historian of the 
Left Wing) makes all the right points rightly, but he adds 
further point which is new. He contends that when any 
given country becomes too powerful, retribution in the shape 
of a coalition becomes inevitable. He illustrates this valuable 
doctrine by the example of Great Britain after the Seven 
Years War. During the thirteen years between 1763 and 
1776 this country became more powerful than Was good 
either for ourselves or for the world. A coalition was formed 
against us which ended in the salutary defeat of 1782. Since 
that date we have been wise enough to identify our power 
with the interests of the smaller nations of Europe, and all 
subsequent coalitions thus tended, sooner or later, to veer 
to our side. This doctrine is not only comforting but true. 


. * + + 


Finally I noticed some hang-over from nineteenth-century 
idealism, which has been so ably exposed by Professor E. H, 
Carr in his recent study of British Foreign Policy. There 
are many admirable people who still fail to realise that in this 
twentieth century we no longer possess the physical or 
economic power to act as the pacificators of the world. I 
was met by a whole range of questions, extending from 
Abyssinia to the Baltic, expressive of that unrealistic point of 
view. I fear also that I detect a tendency in our public 
opinion to escape from the thorns of our present perplexity 
into the lush meadow of wishful thinking. That meadow 
used to be called “ collective security” ; it is now called 
“ federalism.” Whenever I mentioned that word a sigh of 
relief and happiness spread through the hall. Lips vhich 
had been taut and tense throughout my discourse relaxed 
into a smile of contentment, and eyes which had been 
strained and anxious at the contemplation of our stark neces- 
sities became bedewed with thankful tears. “ Federalism,” 
“Union Now,” “The United States of Europe ”——what 
comforting pictures do these phrases evoke! The tiger and 
the cow will thereafter lie down together in blissful amity, 
the scorpion and the tarantula will become as winsome as 
the lady-bird. Even the young Gauleiter will drape his 
bronzed torso in grey flannel, and the lads and lassies of the 
Hitler Jugend will spend their summer afternoons reading 
together the Little Flowers of St. Francis. 


7 * . * 


I have for long believed in some form of European federa- 
tion. The very first article which I contributed to this 
weekly was in praise of Count Coudenhove-Kalergi’s scheme 
of Pan-Europa. I could scarcely endure the prospect of this 
war did I not believe that our victory will in fact secure some 
surrender of sovereignty on the part of all European States 
and some pooling of resources and opportunities. Yet I am 
saddened when I reflect that this tremendous problem 1s 
regarded by so many people as in escape from difficulty, 
rather than as a confrontation of difficulties more vast than 
have ever yet been contemplated in the history of man. 
Consider the possibility of federation between ourselves and 
France. Here you have two countries whose interests are 
identical, whose territories are contiguous, whose economics 
are largely complementary, whose culture is not essentially 
dissimilar, whose standards of living and level of education 
are not extremely diverse. Will it be an easy thing, once the 
pressure of a common danger is relaxed, to pool our policies 
and resources? It will not be an easy thing. It will need 
for its achievement something more than an indolent hope 
that what we wish to happen is likely to occur 
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Commonwealth and Foreign 
Comm 


SOUTH AFRICA 


By G. H. 


[Since 
General Hertzog refuses to 


Tuosr whose memories go back to the fateful days of 1914, 
and the rebellion that broke the participation of 
South Africa in war then, have had cause for uneasiness in 
the last few weeks in the conflicting ainis of Union statesmen 
Indeed, to many of us concerned for the racial peace of the 


out over 


country, the two months preceding the declaration of war 
were full of trepidation and doubt The Prime Minister, 
General Hertzog, had made but few statements, and those 
only under pressure from the Republican Nationalists and the 
Dominion Party. His declarations did little to calm the fears 
of eith Che policy adopted was sound enough in principle, 
that Parliament would decide when the time came, and that 
it would decide on whether the interests of the nation were 
in such serious jeopardy as to demand a declaration of war. 
But this, though it was sufficient to placate supporters of the 
Coalition Ministry, served but to irritate extremists on both 
sides rreater importunity; the Republicans under Dr. Malan 
insisting on neutrality in any of Britain’s wars, and the 


Dominion Party being equally adamant that South Africa’s 
duty lay with Britain whatever the cause and consequence 

As time drew near the uncertainty increased so that by the 
day Parliament was recalled rumour supplied what truth could 
not. In the event General Hertzog’s motion, declaring 


that the Union had no obligations and no interests at stake 


requiring her to enter the war, came as a bombshell to the 
majority of his English-speaking supporters. To the close 
observer of the South African scene, however, it was less a 
surprise as indicating a change of policy than it was a reaffirm- 
ation of past conviction and adherence to the principle of 


national sovereignty as developed in the Statute of Westminster 
ind subsequent constitutional legislation. 

How far this reaffirmation has developed into a determination 
t independent sovereignty is not easy to say. As was 
explained in a previous article in The Spectator, the crucial 
test for South Africa at the outbreak of any war lay in the 
then propounded, “ Does this War touch the interests 


to te 


uestion 

a the country to such an extent that it will meet with a 
respon from 60 per cent. of the population which has no 
entimental, linguistic or racial ties with Britain?” It must 
be emp asised that General Hertzog was and is a supporter 
of the Commonwealth connexion, and that, even in the 
political conflict upon which he is now engaged, he holds to 
the view that South Africa should remain a member of the 


Commonwealth. In other words, he is no Republican, though 
his present associates, Dr. Malan and the Nationalists, seek to 
free the Union from Empire ties altogether. 

It would seem reasonably well proven that General Hertzog, 
48 a supporter of Mr. Chamberlain in his policy of appease- 
ment, only came to doubt its wisdom when Britain guaranteed 
Poland and transferred the responsibility for British action 
from London to Warsaw. Since then, at any rate, he has 
been far less inclined to welcome the consequences of such 
an action, which, to him, was evidence of the complete 
inability of European statesmen to settle their differences. In 
this matter, as he himself admits, his own experience is such 
as to lead him to sympathise with the disabilities of Germany 
since War. Further, he had become convinced that 
impending war, the immediate cause of which was Herr 
Hitler's march into Poland, was no concern of the Union. 
With him stood Mr. Pirow, Minister of Defence and lately 
returned from his sojourn in Europe, and Mr. Havenga, the 
Minister of Finance, usually silent and but seldom outspoken 
on matters so fraught with anxiety. 

It was the crucial test for South African 
that sovereignty which had been on everybody’s lips for years. 
How far beyond nominal independence did it go? That was 
the question. There had, of course, been minor tests, actions 
like the omission of “God Save the King” at the opening 
of Parliament, the change in the name of the defence head- 
quarters from Roberts Heights (of honoured memory to every 
Englishman) to Voortrekkerhoogte, but these had been con- 


the 


nationhood and 
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Natal Witness 


this article was written negotiations between General Hertzog and Dr. Malan have reached deadlock because 


label himself Republican] 


doned in the interests of unity and explained away as of no 
vital consequence before the wider calls of national oneness. 
Looking back, it seems to many that these minor disturbances 
were the presage of the storm that came with the declaration 
of war by Britain 

In no other Dominion was, or is, it so fraught with possi- 
bilities of danger: in none did it constitute such a challenge 
to sincerely held conviction or was it met with greater courage 
by some and greater trepidation by others. The few weeks 
that have elapsed have allowed time for leaders and followers 
to sort themselves out. General Hertzog has returned to what 
promises to be the leadership of a party of considerable ability 
His speech at Smithfield (the platform he has 
momentous utterances), stripped of its 
references, was addressed to the problem ol 
sovereignty. The argument is worth repeating, for it forms 
and will continue to form, the central theme of political debate 
in this country for many a long year. 

In effect he asked and answered these questions. Did the 
English-speaking section, led by General Smuts, vote for 
participation in the War as Englishmen or as South Africans? 
Is the English-speaking South African anything but an 
Englishman Does his first allegiance and loyalty 
go to South Africa or to Britain? If to the latter, if, in fact, 
the English-speaking South African is urged into war by the 
fact of Britain being at war, whatever the causes and 
the consequences to South Africa, then, General Hertzog 
maintains, he is no South African, that is, no true Afrikaner. 
It is all very well, he has said, though in not so many words, 
to maintain that neutrality would ruin trade and destroy our 
economy, but these are not the things upon which a nation 
decides to go to war, for is it not also true that Belgium and 
Holland are in this same plight, yet they do not go to war 
to remedy it. So there exist those in this country 
who choose to follow Britain into war on this reasoning, sO 
long is it impossible for a nation of South Africans to call 
themselves independent in will and destiny and to feel, as 
Afrikaners do that “this is my own, my native 
he ex-Prime Minister 


and strength 


ilwavs chosen for 


personal 


overseas ? 


mere 


long as 


true feel, 
land.” For this type of Englishman the 
has many hard words, and they will no doubt seem hard to 
many in England. Yet they are the words of a man who, for 
all his mistakes, has given his life to his own people without, 
in these latter years, forgetting his English-speaking fellows. 

It is a remarkable and significant fact that the cause the 
vast majority of English-speaking people have at _ heart 
depended in early September, even as it does now, upon the 
instinct of a section of Afrikaans-speaking people. Standing 
out from them first and foremost is General Smuts, who 
countered General Hertzog’s motion in Parliament and car- 
ried the day by the small majority of seventeen. Without, 
however, the support and votes of many Afrikaans-speaking 
Members of Parliament the cause of Britain would have been 
lost in South Africa. It is a fact which deserves more acknow- 
ledgment and appreciation than it receives in some quarters 
of South Africa, and it is an augury for the future which lifts 
an otherwise deep anxiety into something like hopefulness 

It is no use blinding oneself to the facts of South Africa 
today. Colonel Reitz is more subtle than accurate when he 
states there is no pro-German feeling in this country. There 
is ; but it would be politically and socially inexpedient for pro- 
Nazis to declare that Colonel Reitz is wrong. There is also 
an anti-British attitude, in so far as a not insignificant section 
of the population look upon this war as an expression of 
imperialism. What the future holds none can tell. General 
Smuts is pursuing a policy of political caution in the racial 
defence preparations 
there is no likeli- 


Both General 


sense and is boldiy constructive in 
Of one thing we can be tolerably certain 
hood of a repetition of the 1914 rebellion 
Hertzog and Mr. Pirow have declared they will use constitu- 
tional means only to achieve their objects hat is a con- 


siderable advance upon the past 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


MUSIC HALL 
** Black Velvet.’’ At the Hippodrome 


Back VELVET (which the King and Queen attended on Mon- 
day evening) is a triumph of personality. The sketches are 
nothing much, one about the Ministry of Information being 
well on the easy side, and the singing is ordinary: but at 
every other point this light-hearted and polished show rings 
the bell and returns the penny. The dances are exceptionally 
well arranged, and the lighting is excellent. The décor is 
pleasant, one scene, “ The Family Circle,” provoking a spon- 
taneous burst of applause. The ladies of the chorus are 
unusually good-looking, the humour is continuous, the colla- 
boration of the audience is frequently invited, and the whole 
show is held together by a commanding personality. 

Vic Oliver is an original. I am no veteran, but my music 
hall recollections go back to 1908, and I cannot recall any 
figure on the same lines. The old brigade would have called 
him a “light comedian.” ‘There were plenty of them, wearing 
evening clothes with an air and appearing in their own person, 
but none of them was like this. Does anyone remember 
Walter Dowling? He was, perhaps, graver in demeanour, but 
he had something of the same ease, and his singing of “ Touch 
Weod ” showed at least a cousinship in its dexterous handling 
of impropriety. Dowling was uncannily clever, and had 
charm, but could not approach this intimacy, this blend of 
suave assurance and disarming friendliness. I only saw him 
twice, and shall never forgot his lanky grace, his large soulful 
eyes, and his air of sauntering through his part. But, as I saw 
him, he had none of Vic Oliver’s technique of scoring off 
himself. The famous turn where he plays his violin is here 
subjected to new interruptions, by a conscientious acrobat, and 
by the spotlight man, who switches it off the player, and, 
urged at last to do what the manager told him, turns it off 
altogether. When about to sing, Vic Oliver interrupts himself 
with a fancied telephone injunction from his employer, in 
the course of which, starting from bewilderment, he descends 
to sorrowful understanding and at last to tears. 

Vic Oliver runs this show, but does not dominate it. He 
captures the audience instantly, and has them in perfect and 
tactful control. At the end of the Café Royal scene, the chorus 
troop into the stalls and polka with fortunate members of the 
audience. These gambols, which might easily get out of hand, 
owing to the audience’s natural desire to prolong them, are 
brought to an end in a manner which illustrates admirably 
this comedian’s audacity and poise. The rédle of compére has 
been extended until it becomes the central part, and all is 
done so engagingly, with such apparent willingness to achieve 
the impossible and step into the background, that the audience 
is his, not only to a woman, but to a man. 

Another quality of Vic Oliver is that his personality en- 
courages his colleagues to show theirs. Seldom have I seen a 
show in which so many vivid personalities made their mark. 
Alice Lloyd revives a song of her immortal sister, “Good Old 
Iron,” with more than a hint of Marie’s quality. (On the night 
I was there this turn stopped the show.) A tank rumbles on 
the stage, and is opened to reveal Teddy Brown and his xylo- 
phone. This virtuoso has already taken more than his share 
of attention in the Café Royal scene—and it is not only his 
size that takes the eye. He now proceeds, after a demonstration 
of his art, to make the audience play a tune on numbered 
handbells. The brothers Nesbitt are in violent spirits, and 
one of them gives a brilliant rendering of Donald Duck. Jack 
and John Bredwin give a happy touch of character to a finished 
acrobatic turn, and Pat Kirkwood, a lively singer, is very much 
happier with the second of her songs by Cole Porter. Of the 
“ starlets,” Roma Beaumont moves and speaks nicely, but my 
money is on Carole Lynne. She is as lovely as they make 
them, and there is personality in everything she does. 

The final impression is of a show in which professional 
efficiency reaches so high a level as to leave full scope for 
personality, and for an extra warmth and quality of charm 
and friendliness radiating from the chief comedian to the whole 
performance. I shall file in my memory Vic Oliver (all the 
time), the dance arrangements by Wendy Toye, and, minor 
but delightful, the performance of Carole Lynne. 

L. A. G. STRONG. 


THE CINEMA 


“Golden Boy.” At the Regal._——“* On the Night of the 
Fire.” At the Leicester Square————‘* Where’s the Fire }» 
At the Gaumont. 
PERHAPS because the original play did not seem to me of 
great importance—a well-told sentimental story of a boxer who 
wanted at heart to be a violinist, and broke his hand ang 
killed himself in one of those convenient Green Hat car 
smashes—the film of Golden Boy pleased me. The crusty 
amusing Odets dialogue is still there—we have the fatal fight 
that the stage could not give us, and if the ending is now 
happy one, with the boxer comforted by his girl, who assures 
him that his hands will one day get back all their musical 
skill, does it matter very much? Was the symbolism of the 
play so significant? Wasn’t it really a bit of hooey? Golden 
Boy has been directed by Rouben Mamoulian, and apart from 
the foggy sepia tones which do justice only to Mr. Menjou’s 
lounge suits, it has all the vigorous hard-hitting close-up 
effect one expects from the director of City Streets (let’s 
forget and forgive Queen Christina and the rest). Mr. Menjou 
as the boxer’s manager, with his desperate humour, his un- 
fortunate sexual life, and his recurring disappointments (“ Ah, 
sweet misery of life! ”) has one of the best parts he has 
played since The Front Page, and Mr. William Holden almost 
persuades us to believe in the boxing violinist. But the real 
stars of the picture are Mr. Mamoulian and Mr. Joseph 
Calleia. You can tell the quality of a director by his close-ups, 
and I would put the final boxing match, when the Golden 
Boy, with hate in his gloves for the sport and his exploiters, 
kills his black opponent in a cruel knock-out, among the finest 
sequences of the talking film. It is shot almost entirely in 
close-up, close to the fighters and close to the audience, back 
and forth from the plugging gloves to the febrile blondies with 
their moistened lips, the stout complacent backers at the ring- 
side, and screaming Harlem in the gallery ; it is shot sub- 
jectively, with hate in the lens as well as in the gloves. And 
then there is Mr. Calleia: Mr. Calleia is being groomed these 
days for sympathetic stardom. The anarchist in Five Came 
Back, with his bloodshot canine suffering eyes, was meant to 
prepare us for his Father Damien. Here he is back in one of 
his old gangster parts—the rigid back, the graceful functional 
body carried like a gun, a haunting picture of a lonely crook 
who wants to own a champ. 

On the Night of the Fire is about a barber who steals some 
money and then is driven by blackmail to murder. It has been 
extravagantly praised—an odd thing for those of us who heard 
the ribald laughter at the Press show. Based on Mr. F. L. 
Green’s unconvincing novel, it aims at more than thriller 
rank ; it is meant to be all destiny and the furies in a grim 
depressed industrial town. The book has been very closely 
followed—far too closely, for Mr. Green’s romantic brain 
seemed to contain no knowledge of how men really act. 
Fantastic police methods ; sudden reversals of character ; mobs 
who are whipped up with the speed of Elizabethan drama— 
it seems even more unreal upon the screen. Nor is it helped 
by acting or direction. A lot of his carefully and symmetrically 
dropped never disguise the classy origins of Mr. Ralph 
Richardson, Miss Diana Wynyard and Mr. Romney Brent, 
while Mary Clare as a half-witted old ragpicker reminds us in 
her mummery of a hard-working hostess determined to make 
her dumb-crambo party go. The director has taken most 
of the dreary story in medium long shots, the camera firmly 
placed as it were in the front row of the stalls. Watching the 
dull distances, the ineffective angles and the bad lighting, I 
found myself wondering—as I have wondered before at Mr. 
Brian Desmond Hurst’s Ourselves Alone and Riders to the 
Sea—what constitutes promise in an English studio. Can it 
be that well-worn shot of a gramophone needle scraping to a 
close as a man dies out of sight? The second-rate cinema 
mind has always been attracted to symbolism—the apple 
blossom falling in the rain, the broken glass, all the sham 
poetic ways of avoiding the direct statement, which demands 
some insight into the way men really act. 

The next fire is a comic one, with Messrs. Will Hay, 
Moore Marriott, Graham Moffatt, an old horse-engine and 
lots of spider webs. A superb sequence when they try to 


fix a pole in the station: otherwise not so funny. 
GRAHAM GREENE. 
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ART 


Two Shows and a Pamphlet 


Mr. GRAHAM BELL’s intelligent pamphlet* about the relation- 
ship (or the lack of it) between the contemporary artist and 
his public is worth a lot of attention. It is a disagreeable 
brochure because it attacks almost everyone by implication ; 
and since it is well written it gets home. Most of his con- 
clusions may be nonsense. I think they are. But it is the 
facts he is interested in, not the solutions. He is observer 
before he is moralist, like most good painters; so he is more 
interesting when he writes of Picasso than of “scientific 
socialism,” more interesting on the subject of “ well-meaning 
individuals who hope to help artists and enrich the lives of 
workers by trying to explain” than on the leisured class 

“which has always more or less abused its position [and] 

now denies, disowns, and is unfit for the responsibility of 

patronage.” His aesthetic conclusions are sweeping. One of 
them is that the three most significant living painters are 

Picasso, Rivera and Coldstream. Not the best. The most 
significant. He adds “if I were offered an opportunity to 
own one of their works I would probably prefer to have a 
Bonnard or a Sickert.” But if the best contemporary paint- 
ing is not the most significant, I’m a Dutchman. In fact, 
he makes a guess, and 99 per cent. of people who 
have made guesses in the past have been 100 per 
cent. wrong. If a lively gallery curator had guessed in 1839 
he might have covered the walls with gigantic canvases by 
Benjamin Robert Haydon, having listened to his talk about 
his poor relations with society, and so on, and (though he 
preferred them) would have ignored Cotman, Constable, 
Girtin and the rest. 

But, except in his conclusions, Mr. Bell is extremely good. 
He is interesting about the Academy, and “Group™” artists, 
and W.E.A. lectures and B.B.C. talks, and about posters 
commissioned by “enlightened” firms—all things that con- 
cern contemporary painters closely. We cannot have the 
necessary detachment (nor can he) to check up on his verdict 
on the general state of present-day painting. But he is as 
likely to be right as some vocal artists and some ebullient critics. 

A point he makes is that “the distance between art and the 
people cannot be shortened by education in art—which only 
substitutes new snobbisms and falsifications for old”: a 
remark which should be borne in mind in visiting the loan 
exhibition organised by the British Institute of Adult Edu- 
cation at the City Literary Institute. (Stukeley Street, W.C. 2. 
Admission free. Catalogue 1d.) This is a good exhibition 
of the “Group” kind, with, at one end of the room, some 
modern French masters to preside and wag their fingers. 
There is a Frances Hodgkins, Lanteglos, that displays 
that rare combination of qualities in an English painter: 
experience, and a continued capacity to learn. There 
are two Sickerts that glow far more than most of the colour- 
ful works; a good “Death of a Hero”-period Wyndham 
Lewis in an out-of-Vogue frame; a Pasmore with charm 
and French sense; a Graham Sutherland in which the colour 
has the real warmth of its Sun Setting Between the Hedges, 
its only “difficulty” being its rarity and its reality; and a 
Winifred Nicholson, Flowers from the Copper Mine, which 
is a beautiful record of a simple experience and shows how 
to go Cornish without being arty. 

Agnew’s present exhibition (on behalf of the Contemporary 
Art Society) is another “modern” group collection of merit, 
in which two water-colours by W. Russell Flint, R.A., look 
very old-world. Among the best paintings here are the 
Sickerts (of course), the Ivon Hitchens Winter Landscape, 
the Algernon Newton, three still lifes by Quentin Bell (very 
rich and right), and two paintings by Geoffrey Tibble, that 
master of the indefinite statement. Both these shows do a lot 
to brighten war-time London, and are highly commendable, 
so long as they do not persuade anybody, longing to “ substi- 
tute new snobbisms for old,” that we have progressed a long 
way since the Pre-Raphaelites. False pride in contemporary 
art is an ogre, and the real enjoyment of a sketch by Rossetti 
is as useful an act on an onlooker’s part as the forced appreci- 
ation of a “ difficult” young painter—and it will go further 
towards keeping the young painter out of the gutter. Let 
contemporary art sink in, not be rammed in. 

JOHN PIPER. 


*The Artist and His Public. By Graham Bell. (Hogarth Press. 6d.) 
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REPORT ON COMPETITION NO. 10 


THE usual prizes were offered for a dissertation of not more 
than 350 words on the English Week-end, as it might be 
written by a foreign anthropologist. Judging from the rather 
meagre number of entries submitted for this competition, 
the English Week-end is a subject either too sacred or too 
horrible for the ordinary man to write about; however, all 
the entries that did come in were either perspicacious or enter- 
taining or both—an unusual state of affairs, it must be 
confessed. The two most entertaining of all, being based on 
a liberal misconception of what a decorous journal wishes to 
be understood from the term “ week-end,” were unfortunately 
suitable only for private circulation ; and the prizes accordingly 
go to E. H. Bedwell and Emil Paton, whose interpretation 
of two anthropological schools were, if less exuberant, more 
to the intended point. 





First Prize. 


Probably nothing illustrates more graphically the curious and 
paradoxical nature of these English islanders than their conduct 
at their “ week-ends.” From observation during the week from, 
say, Tuesday to Friday one decides that the race is lethargic ; 
but, at the week-end holiday, instead of seizing the opportunity 
to sink into a deeper lassitude, they galvanise into an astonishing, 
unceasing physical activity. Again, undemonstrative for five days, 
it will spend the two free days, not in a consistent profounder 
reserve, but in forgathering in the big cities for wildly demon- 
strative ebullitions of political feeling ; thus, moreover, contradict- 
ing a nature which is often described by their own native inter- 
preters as being non-political, ungregarious and imbued with a 
love for rurality. They are sober and colourless of choice for 
five days, but in the other two take to clothes of garish chro- 
maticism. ‘Their N.S.P.C.A. has the regard of them all; yet the 
week-end is passed in numerous areas with a vigorous maiming 
and killing of completely inoffensive animals. It is an uncerebrat- 
ing race; yet I have observed crowded sections of it spending 
one week-end after another at marathon bridge. The English 
are commonly described as insular ; yet no race is more represented 
at Le Touquet during the week-ends. Obsessed as it is with a 
national punctilio known as “good form” it has but to be 
embroiled in popular travel at the week-end for it instantaneously 
to liberate itself from this obsession, and puzzle the foreign 
observer by a quick change from a mannerly phlegm to a 
meridional irascibility. 


Paradoxical and curious, indeed! One speculates how the 
inconsistency of the race would be evinced had this particular 
opportunity for it, the week-end, not arisen. Then one remembers 
that the English, despite the characteristically deceptive lethargy, 
have history to prove them industrious. And, this being so, 
are not the English consistently paradoxical in being also the 
originators of one of leisure’s major assertations, the week-end? 


E. H. BEDWELL. 


Second Prize. 


The week end he is become a disease of the English and is 
eating into every class. As Friday approach a nostalgia seizes 
everyone to go or do something different. The King for example 
lives in a Palace, for the week end he must go to live in a house. 
Those in town must go to the country, those in country to a 
plage. 

The husbands and fathers of those deposited in asylums safe 
from booms must week-end with them. What gate smashers! 
They arrive with much appetites and the unfortunates, already 
burdened with their wives and young, must feed them also. 


Town people can go in full trains many hundred miles at 
quarter fare for a few hours in Dublin or Liverpool. 


But I would speak of country house parties to which all have 
ambition to go. What a running to answer the telephone hoping 
for invitations and what a sad look when it is only the old aunt 
to ask the address of a bureau as her cook has a fit or some such 
tom-foolery. 

I was at a country house, arrived in front of the week enders 
and heard this so strange invitation given on ‘phone by my 
hostess. She said “ Darlings you must come for the week end. 
The Jumps will be here and Twib and Trotty—two young terriers 
and flappers to play with them and I must ask a,cutlet or two!” 
Later I ask “ What are these cutlets?” She say “Oh, Paybacks. 
Cutlet for cutlet, you know.” Picture now the packing up sticks 
for golf, rods for fishes, guns for poultry, bats for the crickets 
and tennis. 

If the weather is fine—good; if not you can only go out and 
get wet and come in and get dry and a crossness comes along. 
Other things too hitch. Trotty (he is an old Colonel Trotter), 
he affects the most young of the flappers, so one terrier he sulk, 
Mrs. Jump she snub a she-cutlet and Mr. Jump he start the 
cold in the nose. 

Often it seem a relief when Monday morning pushes all off 
in different ways but next Friday will find them all determined 
to make another week end. 


Emit PATON. 
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Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 
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THE ALLIES’ WAR AIMS 


S1rR,—Many attempts have been made to define our war aims 
and our peace proposals ; less thought has been given to the 
important and delicate problem of the procedure necessary 
to attain such aims. 

The following suggestions are mainly derived from a speech 
made by the late Lord Allen of Hurtwood in 1937, but they 
are clearly relevant to the situation which confronts us today. 

The Allies should jointly declare themselves ready, at any 
time, to join in a World Conference to negotiate a new and 
just Peace Settlement under suitable conditions. As the first 
step they should propose that all nations, neutral and 
belligerent, be invited to appoint representatives to mee 
together in order to draft the Agenda of Negotiation. 

The declaration should make clear that there is no desire 
to withhold from the Agenda any claim or grievance which 
any nation may wish to include, whether such claim or griev- 
ance is felt to be justifiable or otherwise. 

The need for a comprehensive approach to the Agenda 
requires, in the first instance, some method not unlike that 
used by President Wilson in his Fourteen Points which led 
up to the Armistice, with the difference that this time it would 
be drawn up by all belligerents and neutrals. In other words, 
we want a Peace Chart spread before the world. 

The Allies should contribute to this Agenda the opinion 
that trade barriers should be lowered and positive economic 
co-operation fostered ; that the Conference for the reduction, 
limitation and international supervision of armaments, with 
equality for all comparable States, should be resumed ; that 
machinery should be set up so that steps could in future be 
taken to forestall a crisis threatening war. 

Should the preliminary declaration and the invitation meet 
with acceptance, then all participants should bind themselves 
not to break the truce by forcible means, direct or indirect, 
for an allotted period of time. 

Subsequently, the negotiations might take the form of setting 
up Fact-Finding Commissions, which should work simul- 
taneously on each of the main items raised. They should be 
manned, in the first instance, more by experts than by 
diplomats. Their business would be to ascertain the facts 
governing the claims, especially with regard to such questions 
as economic co-operation ; access to raw materials ; standards 
of living ; movements of population ; colonies and mandates 
and territorial revision. Much work has already been done in 
this field. 

Emotion and prestige are involved as much as facts. Con- 
sequently the reports of these Commissions should be referred 
for the consideration of the States concerned, so that instruc- 
tions could be given to their accredited representatives, who 
would finally meet in a World Conference to negotiate a new 
and just Peace Settlement based upon the facts elicited. 

In the event of the views of two or more States seriously 
differing, each should agree to accept the verdict of an 
impartial umpire selected by lot from a panel nominated 
beforehand by the full Conference. 

When the new Peace Settlement is at last ready for 
signature, it should be guaranteed by all signatories. This 
would at once raise the whole question of some form of 
collective security. But it would have emerged at the end 
of the Peace negotiations, when the settlement to be guaranteed 
was accepted by all signatories as being just. 

It might well be that from such a Conference would arise 
the embryo of a Federation of European Nations.—Yours, &c., 

MARGERY ALLEN OF Hurtwoop. 


THE FATE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


S1r,—I was very much interested in your leading article on 
the public schools in your issue of November 17th. 

Many headmasters feel that it would be a great step 
forward if public schools could be more closely related to 
the general educational system of the country, and in par- 
ticular if we could take some boys at any rate from the 
elementary schools. The difficulty has been that where the 


Board of Education give grants they expect a measure of 
control, and there is the further difficulty that the normal 
entry into grammar schools is at ten or eleven years, while 
the entry into public schools is at thirteen years. 

In the long run, however, this second difficulty may not 
be as acute as it seems. It is a great defect in our present 
educational system that the elementary school-boy who 
misses his scholarship at the age of ten or eleven has no 
second chance of obtaining a full education. Many boys of 
great promise miss that chance either through illness or 
through late development. The public schools could offer a 
second chance to such boys. If scholarships to the public 
schools were awarded to boys in senior schools at the age 
of thirteen, it would give the headmasters of senior schools 
an object to work for, and the brighter boys in such schools 
would have a new incentive and hope. 

It is not too much to say that such a scheme would 
invigorate the whole teaching of the senior schools. The 
public schools themselves would not suffer, for I am confident 
that the best of the boys of thirteen in the senior schools 
are likely to prove every bit as good as those who win 
scholarships at the age of ten or eleven. 

If this scheme is adopted the public schools would be 
performing an essential service to the country and there 
would be no reason why the Board of Education should not 
pay the full expenses of these boys without in any way 
seeking a burdensome control in return.—Yours faithfully, 

C. E. Youne. 

Rossall School, The Keep, Naworth Castle, Carlisle. 


S1r,—Many of my fellow schoolmasters whose work lies in 
“public” schools will be grateful to you for bringing the 
subject of the future of those schools into public discussion, 
For those of us who have been teaching for many years the 
matter is very much a “ bread-and-butter” question. The 
operation of the Burnham Scale means that if these schools 
have to be closed, our experience, which we cannot help feel- 
ing is serviceable for the nation, at the price we are com- 
pelled to charge for it, is most unlikely to find a market. 

But my chief reason for writing is to suggest that the dis- 
cussion so far has been content to assume that the public 
schools have a service to give to the nation, and has been 
concerned with the method by which they can be linked to 
the State system of education. Would it not be wise to 
decide exactly what is the essential value of the public school? 
The mere use of the word “tradition” is not enough. 

I would suggest that the one justification of the public 
school is that it is a religious community, and is therefore the 
right soil for producing Christian leaders. This strange war 
seems to me to have revealed already the existence of what I 
can only call a religious revolution in the outlook of the 
people. But this body of aspirations and ideals cries out for 
translation into policies and programmes, and the leaders 
who should be shouldering this task are lamentably absent. 

We have given up the anarchical conception of nineteenth- 
century liberty. We rightly shrink with disgust from the 
Fihrer principle. Our mistake is to think of leadership ex- 
clusively in terms of outstanding national political figures. 
What we need is leaders of the smaller communities of which 
most of us alone are really conscious and in which alone we 
feel at home—in the factory, the office, the shop, the church, 
the town council, and so on. 

I do not claim that the public schools at present always suc- 
ceed in producing Christian leaders; and the more their 
energies are absorbed in a struggle against bankruptcy, the 
more they will play for safety by concentrating on examination 
successes. But free them from this, help them to rid them- 
selves of what the best of them passionately desire to be rid 
of—their dependence on the well-to-do parent—give them 
expert guidance, leave them free to experiment, reform their 
governing bodies, and they will take their place as the key- 
stone of our system of secondary education. 

HEDLEY WARR. 

Dean Close School, at Monkton Combe. 
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PALESTINE PRISON CAMPS 


gir,—I have just returned from a ten days’ visit to Palestine, in 
which I was able to carry out a concern that has rested upon 
my mind for many months, and that is to visit all the prison 
camps and prisons in Palestine. Over two years ago I was 
permitted by Sir Arthur Wauchope to visit the large camp at 
Sarafand, which was then the only camp in Palestine, as well 
as the large prison in the old fortress at Acre. And then I 
know that the atrocity stories, as far as camps and prisons 
were concerned, were utterly untrue, but in the last two 
years chose stories have been made use of by the German and 
Jtalian propaganda, and a subsidised portion of the Arab 
Press, to blacken the fair reputation of the British in Palestine. 

I want it to be clearly understood that I am not dealing 
with the question of British policy in Palestine; that is an 
entirely different matter. I am only dealing with the question 
of the treatment of prisoners in camps and in prisons under 
British care and control. I went most thoroughly into every 
detail connected with the camps and the prisons. I was allowed 
every facility to talk to the prisoners everywhere, individually 
or in groups. Everywhere the prisoners crowded around me 
and talked with the utmost freedom. While all preferred to 
be liberated, of course, yet there was not a single complaint 
from any individual of any harsh, cruel or unkind treatment. 
Discipline is strict, and it must be so, and it must be enforced. 
Those in charge of the camps and prisons are men who have 
been a good many years in Palestine, and in every case speak 
the Arabic language ; and they understand the Arabs, and, I 
believe, the Arabs understand them. There is no cruelty or 
bad treatment meted out to the prisoners in camps or in 
prisons in Palestine. In the heat of fighting, in the villages, 
in the past two years when British officers, soldiers, policemen 
and Jews were often killed or blown to pieces by mines on the 
roads, &c., it is quite possible that incidents of retaliation may 
have taken place. It would be a most unusual thing if with so 
many troops and police engaged in suppressing the rising, over 
such a wide and difficult country, their patience should 
not have given way at times. But that is a very different 
thing from suggesting a Government policy of harshness and 
revenge on behalf of the British troops and police in Palestine. 
I hold no brief for the Palestinian Government or for British 
troops and police in Palestine. I am not in any way connected 
either with the Government or with the troops, but I must 
bear my testimony to what I have seen with my own eyes, 
and what I have heard with my own ears, from the prisoners 
in camps and prisons ; as a result of recent visits as well as 
many other visits in the past. I am completely satisfied that 
I can exonerate the British in Palestine, from the abominable 
charges of cruelty and torture, with which they have been 
charged 

The rebellion or revolution, or whatever we may term it, is 
practically at an end. There remain a few roving bands, but 
they can do little. I should reckon that 90 per cent. of the 
Arabs in Palestine and all over the Near East have accepted 
the White Paper as a settlement of their grievances; and 
practically all the Arabs in the Near East are on the side of 
Great Britain and France, and many of them would be quite 
ready to fight for the Allies if called upon to do so. I should 
not fail to say, however,. that while the Jews of Palestine do 
not accept the White Paper at all, I believe that they are all, 
without exception, on the British side. They feel and believe 
that Great Britain and France are standing for right and 
justice against aggression, oppression and persecution. The 
barbarous treatment of the Jews by Germany, as revealed in the 
White Paper issued by the British Government, is something 
that leaves one dumb with astonishment ; and it is incredible 
that in the twentieth century, and with the advance of know- 
ledge and civilisation such unhuman treatment could be meted 
out to an innocent people.—Yours sincerely, 

Hammana, Beyrouth, Syria. DANtEL OLIVER. 


MARGARINE 


Sirn—The blessings of war-time are few enough in all 
conscience, and the disappearance of any of them is to be 
deprecated. Just as the evacuation scheme is doing good to 
the health of children from the poorer quarters of the big 
so the Government margarine scheme would have 
ited the health of the population (and particularly the 
Now we hear that the scheme is 
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to be dropped and it is to make clear why this is a bad 
and retrograde step that this letter is written. 

Pool margarine contained added vitamins A and D, both 
essential to health and both deficient in the diet of almost 
all persons, particularly the poorest, in this country, but while 
the better kinds of branded margarine are in this way made 
the equal of butter, the cheaper ones are devoid of vitamins, 
and it is these kinds which are bought and consumed by 
those who most need vitamins. 

Let us never forget the experience of Denmark in the last 
war. In 1918 when transport difficulties prevented the 
importation of margarine, the Danes ate their own dairy 
produce instead of the non-vitaminised margarine of that 
day. That year is still knowa as the “year of health” in 
Denmark—fewer babies died; there was less_ sickness 
generally and the health of the population markedly improved. 
The Danish Government made the inclusion of vitamins in 
margarine obligatory as a result of this experience—the first 
Government in the world to do so. For our own to follow 
suit would add an enormous weapon to our war efforts.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, R. T. M. HAInes. 

“ Keys,” Latchmoor Avenue, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 


THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE BILL 


Str,—Your contemporary, Mr. Punch, on November 22nd 
recorded the fate of the Criminal Justice Bill in these words: 
“Tt is in a sort of coma, from which the Government may later 
revive it, if circumstances allow, by the application of consti- 
tutional sal volatile”; but in the same issue he published a 
sad little picture of Sir Samuel Hoare as chief mourner wiping 
the tears from his eyes over the grave of his “ dear little Bill.” 
Who is right—Mr. Punch the reporter, or Mr. Punch the 
artist? Or could they both be right? 

Constitutionally the Bill is dead and buried. Obituary 
notices have been written in every newspaper in the land. But 
its spirit is alive, and will not die, for it is the spirit of today 
and tomorrow. That public opinion which welcomed the Bill, 
and now laments its loss, is firmly grounded in the conviction 
that violence and repression make the bad man worse, harden 
the young offender, and corrupt and callous the State which 
ordains and the officials who execute such penalties. 

The Bill was the child of experience, experiment and enquiry. 
For nearly twenty years the cautious advances made by the 
Home Office, the abolition of solitary confinement, and degrad- 
ing ritual like the broad arrow, the establishment of the prison 
camp at Wakefield, the earnings schemes, the Borstals without 
locks or bars at Lowdham Grange, Hollesley Bay and the 
North Sea Camp, had shown that the reformers were right. 
For twenty years every official enquiry, whether dealing with 
capital punishment, corporal punishment, probation, and the 
social services of the courts, imprisonment in default of money 


payments, treatment of young offenders or of persistent 
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offenders, had shown that the reformers were right. The 
Child Guidance Clinics, the Institution for the Scientific Treat- 
ment of Delinquency, the Probation Hostels, the unwalled 
prison, have all proved their worth. So when Sir Samuel 
Hoare brought in his Bill he did not ask the House to make a 
leap in the dark, but to go straight ahead along a flood-lit road. 

The abolition of imprisonment for young offenders and of 
whipping for any offender, the provision of psychological 
examination and treatment, the remand homes and remand 
centres, Howard houses, corrective training are all inevitable 
unless British democracy, linked with a belief in the inviolable 
value and significance of the individual, is to surrender the 
faith by which it lives. 

The Bill is in a state of coma, but the philosophy and the 
experience on which it is founded do not draw their life from 
Parliament. 

Much can be done now, even in war-time. The administra- 
tion can reply to prison disturbances by seeing that the 
educational work, visiting and teaching is maintained, that the 
earnings scheme (especially now when work for national pur- 
poses is plentiful) is extended, and prisoners incited to co- 
operation and keen work by a confident expectation that they 
will give them. Every judge and magistrate can help to abolish 
imprisonment of lads and girls by refraining from passing such 
a sentence on anybody under 21. The courts can do away 
with corporal punishment, for Parliament does not command 
them to flog. The courts, with the help of the general public, 
can deal with juvenile and adolescent delinquents on the lines 
of the Bill by supporting and using whatever psychological 
clinics and probation hostels exist. 

Even in war-time we must read and think. If we think 
dispassionately and constructively about the problem of the 
law-breaker we shall be ready, the moment peace comes, to 
call for and receive a new Criminal Justice Bill better than the 
one just put to sleep. If we really destroy what is now known 
as “ Hitlerism ” in our own land and our own minds as well as 
elsewhere, the next Bill will abolish flogging everywhere, even 
in the prisons, and the gallows even for murder and treason. 

The Bill is dead—long live the Bill.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Cicety M. Craven, Hon. Secretary 
(The Howard League for Penal Reform). 
89 Attimore Road, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


MRS. CHESTERTON ON RUSSIA 


S1r,—Mrs. Chesterton, in replying to my criticisms of her 
article on Russia, expresses the wish that I could have “ seen 
more of the life of the people as apart from the ‘high execu- 
tives.’” It is, however, precisely because I had the exceptional 
experience of living as a Russian among the ordinary citizens 
of the U.S.S.R. that I learnt the falseness of the picture 
painted by visiting foreigners. Since Mrs. Chesterton is 
English, and has never lived under the terror of an O.G.P.U. 
or a Gestapo, it is impossible for her to be convinced that 
everyone with whom she talked, chaperoned or unchaperoned, 
knew that at best dismissal from their jobs, and at worst a 
concentration camp, awaited them if they gave her an un- 
favourable impression of their conditions of life. 

Miss Owtram’s letter in the same issue of The Spectator as 
mine gave an accurate and careful account of wages and cost 
of living which Mrs. Chesterton has been unable to refute. 
The fact that a few workers earn wages high enough for them 
to buy sufficient food and clothing for their families, does not 
compensate the great majority earning less than 200 roubles a 
month, whose standard of life can only be compared to that 
of workers and peasants in the Far East. If all that Mrs. 
Chesterton desires is a society in which the favoured few can 
win through to well-paid employment, why does she not extol 
the U.S.A. or even Britain, instead of the U.S.S.R.? 

Mrs. Chesterton is mistaken in thinking that the price of 
the daily dinner in factory dining-rooms reflects market quota- 
tions. Meals provided at one and the same price vary greatly 
according to whether the factory is one producing machinery, 
armaments and other goods considered to be of national im- 
portance, or merely consumption goods for the Russian people 
to buy. In the latter, as I found in the textile mills, dinner 
frequently consisted only of millet or buckwheat with sun- 
flower seed oil. In any case, only the worker himself, and 
not his wife or children, can eat in the factory dining-room. 
The worker in heavy industry who gets the meat dinners Mrs. 
Chesterton eats, cannot give his family as good a meal at home. 
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Mrs. Chesterton thinks it is my insularity which Prevented 
my appreciating the Russian menu. Is her own attitude not 
somewhat reminiscent of those at home, who tell us that the 
poor don’t mind being poor because they are used to it? 

Finally as regards Mrs. Chesterton’s belief that non-party 
people can be the heads of publishing houses, newspapers 
collective farms, &c. I should like her to cite a single instance. 
I know of none. In scientific laboratories and welfare centres 
such appointments have to be made, but in any case, with a 
few exceptions doctors are extremely poorly paid. In the 
nursing home where my son was born the doctors received 209 
roubles a month, and worked twelve hours on and twenty-four 
hours off. This princely salary was increased to 400-509 
roubles when bread was decontrolled and doubled in price in 
1935. FREDA UTLEy, 

5 New End Square, N.W. 3. 


S1R,—May I ask how Mrs. Chesterton, not knowing Russian, 
succeeded in making “friends” among Soviet sweepers and 
cleaners, as she assures us in her letter in your last issue? 
What sort of friendship was it where the lady and the sweepers 
could not understand each other? 

Mrs. Chesterton assures us that she was not chaperoned by 
G.P.U. (Soviet Gestapo) officials, but she does not explain 
how she succeeded in entering the homes of the “toiling 
masses” in U.S.S.R. and in sharing their meals. For fifteen 
years I worked under the Soviets, and I know too well that 
for an ordinary Soviet citizen to make friends with a foreign 
tourist would lead straight to a G.P.U. prison. 

All these kopeks and roubles which Mrs. Chesterton shows 
in her letter mean absolutely nothing, for their purchasing 
power does not agree either with those shown to tourists nor 
those in official Soviet “current food prices.” 

If Mrs. Chesterton lived in U.S.S.R. not as a privileged 
visitor but as a Soviet citizen, I am afraid she would soon lose 
her sympathy for the Soviet menu (which she wrongly calls 
Russian), and I am certain she would stop repeating these 
Soviet fairy-tales about “houses in the country ” owned by a 
“man in overalls,” and about the vague beauties of Soviet 
education.—Yours, &c., V. V. ‘TCHERNAVIN 

(formerly Director of North Fisheries in U.S.S.R.). 

80a Overstrand Mansions, Prince of Wales Drive, S.W. 11. 


HELP FOR POOR FAMILIES 


S1r,—We hear little of the unemployed now but many of 
them have not yet found work and there are tens of thousands 
who can never even hope to, on account of physical disabilities 
or of illness, aggravated by privation. 

The rise in prices hits them very hard. It has never been 
easy to live on 3s. 6d. or 4s. a head a week for food and clothing 
(and, year in, year out, few have had more than that and I 
have seen hundreds of budgets where there was much less). It 
has been almost impossible to keep fit and often enough 
children have died who would not have died if they had 
had nourishing food and warm clothing. Those who have 
found 8s. 6d. a week too little to provide for an evacuated child 
will understand this. 

But now those few shillings buy much less. At the end of the 
week there is nothing left, even for bread. 

I want once more to ask readers of The Spectator to befriend 
one of these families, or a single lonely woman or man, or one 
of the old couples for whom life is so straightened and dreary. 
It is not necessary to send much material help to make a real 
difference. Some have never received a parcel in their lives. 
Children’s outgrown clothes not only save these children 
from chills but relieve the anxiety of their mothers. Old toys 
are as good as new ones, if you never have any. But above 
all it is the outside interest that counts. I had a letter from 
Cumberland this week which said: “It is not the fact that 
they are getting something for nothing, it is the fact that some- 
one is interested in them that works such a difference in 
their lives,” and I have heard that from literally hundreds of 
people, in almost the same words. 

I am in touch with 30 or 40 organisations and individual 
social workers in all the distressed areas, from Cumberland to 
South Wales, and they send me details of the people who are 
most urgently in need of help. It is hard to know which 
cases are the most pitiful—the families with children who 
suffer so much from illness and want and have so little fun, 
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or the old people dragging out their last years with nothing 
to hope for. However, anyone who will be good enough to 
help, who will write to me, can choose just the kind of family, 
or single person, large or small, to whom what he or she can 
send will be of the utmost benefit.—Yours, &c., 
BEATRICE LEIGH CLARE. 
Longshot, The Ridgeway, Guildford, Surrey 


SOCIAL DEMOCRAT REFUGEES 


S1r,—Last year many of your readers gave generously to the 
Sudeten Social Democrat refugees who were in camps in 
various parts of Surrey. Many of these are still in the same 
camps, and though some families have been emigrated to 
Canada their places have been quickly filled, and the camps 
are likely to be full for a long time. Meanwhile the local 
funds have been spent on education, clothing, medical sup- 
plies, &c. There are, of course, endless appeals now, but it 
is hard to face a second Christmas as a refugee, and any help 
to make it more tolerable will be very gratefully received. 
Most of the men are waiting to be called up for war work, and 
many are still separated from their wives and children 
and can get no news of them now, while the terror in Prague 
gives them acute anxiety. Gifts of working clothes and boots 
for men will be welcomed at the Refugee Clothing Depot, 
21 Castle Street, Guildford; and money to the Mayor of 
Guildford’s Fund for Refugees (Sudeten), Guildhall, Guild- 
ford.—Yours truly, G. E. BuTLer. 
Wonersh, near Guildford. 


FIELD-MARSHAL GOERING’S WIVES 


S1rR,—May I point out that “ Field-Marshal Goering’s Swedish 
wife,” to whom “ Janus” refers in last week’s Spectator, died 
in 1931? She was Karin von Fock, of Stockholm, and 
“ Karinhall,” the Field-Marshal’s country residence on the 
Schorfheide, is named after her. The present Frau Goering 
was well known to the public as Emmy Sonnemann, the stage 
actress. She married Goering in April, 1935.—Yours faith- 
fully, S. G. GoDMAN. 
83 St. Michael’s Hill, Bristol, 2. 


[Janus writes: “Peccavi—badly. My main point—that 
Field-Marshal Goering’s Swedish brother-in-law is anti-Nazi— 
stands. But the connexion with the baby alleged to have been 
born at Lausanne falls to the ground.” ] 


MOUNTAINEERING AND GAMES 


S1r,—Is not Mr. Harold Nicolson comparing two recreations 
that are quite dissimilar in his delightful article in last week’s 
Spectator? 

I share with him to the full his distaste for “set games.” 
Cricket has always seemed to me to be a melancholy game, 
and Bridge and other card games I find frankly tedious. Golf 
may be left to its admirers without serious self-denial, 
and Rugby football (the only set game that I ever played) 
loses its fascination with retreating youthfulness. But 
mountaineering, tramping or cycling are different. I once 
scrambled among the Alps when Mr. Amery (to whom he 
refers) was also occupied in the same recreation, and still recall 
the thrill of those far-off days when the keen, cold air from 
the mountains acted like a strong stimulant, the silences only 
broken by the call of the Marmot and the distant tinkling 
of the cow-bells in the valley below. 

I have memories of walks over the Lakeland Fells that are 
among the happiest in a lifetime, and pictures of quiet inns 
after a strenuous day’s tramping, when I sat before a peat fire 
with a friendly volume in the lamplight, that are still pleasant 
to recall. I can still recapture the thrill of coasting down from 
the heights of the Grampians on a cycle, after a steady three- 
miles’ climb, a memory that makes the heart beat faster ; of 
journeys in North Wales at Whitsun when the keen wind blew 
from the snow-capped mountains around me. Those were 
the great days. 

I hope that Mr. Harold Nicolson’s article will not deter 
the youth of today from being thrilled by similar experiences. 
—Yours faithfully, ANGusS WATSON. 

Sunlight Chambers, 2-4 Bigg Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne, I. 
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THE ALTERNATIVES BEFORE SOCIETy 


S1r,—Reviewing Mr. T. S. Eliot’s latest book in your columns 
Mr. Charles Smyth says that “there are only two alternatives 
before our society—it must become either Pagan or Christian” 

This is apparently a somewhat sweeping and unimaginative 
statement. Is it not possible that there may be some spiritual 
way of life which is neither Pagan nor Christian? All eternity 
being before us, there is a sense in which the world is young, 
Who can affirm that no new faith, to which Western society 
at least can subscribe, will emerge in the near or remote 
future? 

Mr. Smyth goes on to quote Mr. Eliot as saying that “we 
must treat Christianity with a great deal more intellectygl 
respect than is our wont; we must treat it as being for the 
individual a matter primarily of thought and not of feeling” 

Is it not because Christianity has received so much intel 
lectual respect in the past that it is now regarded by many as 
being fundamentally unsound? Can anything more unneces. 
sary be imagined than that God should give a Son to save the 
world? A limited, anthropomorphic deity, surely! Why 
create a world which needs saving? : 

Christ’s impressive sayings must, of course, continue to be 
treated with intellectual respect. But would not an exact 
valuation of them be sooner established if they came to be 
more generally recognised as those of a man of genius with a 
man’s limitations? 

Life is apparently inexplicable—and for the best of reasons, 
perhaps—but it does not follow that our situation is neces- 
sarily desperate. Individuals may fail of fulfilment, but there 
is that in the spirit of mankind which goes on seeking truth 
in the hope of finding it, and carries on in the meantime as 
best it can.—Yours sincerely, HENRY SAVAGE. 

Winchelsea. 


A FRANCO-BRITISH EMPIRE! 


S1rR,—I have never felt myself so completely in accord with 
The Spectator as in last week’s article on unity with France, 
An idea I nursed during the last War, I felt that if this War 
should produce its realisation it would not be fought in vain. 
But that seems too good to be true. Co-operation in foreign 
policy should render both countries impregnable if not in- 
vincible ; co-operation in economics should enrich both ; co- 
operation in the moral and spiritual sphere would save the 
world. “Ay, there’s the rub.” Is it too good to be true? 
Barrenness and disappointment will attend anything less. 
Until we can speak of “Our beloved France” political and 
economic union can be but temporary.—Yours faithfully, 


Lanlivery, Cornwall. Wan. E. Wynne. 


In response to a number of requests, the poem “ Christ in 
Flanders,” by L. W., which appeared in The Spectator in 
1915, has been reprinted in leaflet form. Copies may be 
obtained from The Spectator Office, at 1s. for 12 copies, 3s. 
for 50. 





THE SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS 
No. 12 


FROM time to time there appears, tucked away in a corner 
of the most august of our daily papers, a letter on some 
innocuous and irrelevant topic—such as woodcocks in St 
James’s Park, the correct way of making barley-water, or the 
origin of the expression “ Buzz off ”—which turns out to be 
the beginning of a protracted and argumentative correspond- 
ence. Prizes of book tokens for £2 2s. and £1 1s. are offered 
for a letter of not more than 200 words calculated to provoke 
such a correspondence. 

RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, and marked 
“Competition No. 12.” Entries must be delivered by first post on 
Friday, December 8th. The Editor reserves the right to print, 
in part or in whole, any entry submitted, and to withhold the prize 
should no entry attain the requisite standard of merit. Competitors 
are permitted to submit more than one entry, but no competitor 1s 
eligible for more than one prize in any given week. Envelopes 
should bear a 1}d. stamp. No entries can be returned. 
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Books of the Day 


A Man of Fashion 


Portrait of a Painter. The Authorised Life of Philip de 
Laszlo. By Owen Rutter. (Hodder and Stoughton. 21s.) 





Puitie DE LAszLo, who died two years ago this week, was in 
terms of commercial success and fashionable esteem the most 
notable artist of his generation. His career was what is 
commonly called romantic. He was of Hungarian birth, the 
younger child of an unsuccessful shopkeeper. While still a 
child he decided, against the wishes of his relatives, to be a 
painter ; his teachers were encouraging, he won the necessary 
scholarships, he studied abroad in the correct places, and 
since he had the good luck to get the right introductions at 
the beginning of his career and the skill to make the most 
of them, the rest was plain sailing. His first important com- 
missions were among the inextricably intertwined offshoots of 
Central European royalty, and as a result he was established 
as a fashionable portraitist before he had reached the age of 
thirty. 

De LaAszlé’s adult career belongs no less to the history of 
royal advertisement than to that of art. For his rapid advance- 
ment, while artists of more merit went unregarded, he had 
to thank chiefly the vanity and artistic ignorance of his noble 
sitters and his own personal charm. Unlike his older rival 
Sargent, who had the reputation of making an enemy out of 
every visitor to his studio, de Laszlé so had the knack of 
ingratiating himself with his clients that almost every pro- 
fessional visit ended with an invitation to a social meeting. 
The portraits which he produced with such startling facility 
were exactly what fashionable society at that time demanded ; 
the succession of monarchs, princelings and members of the 
nobility (and of course their wives) who were his sitters were 
delighted to see themselves looking so noble and handsome in 
their portraits, and gratified to observe that the artist had 
been able also to perceive the spirituality which underlay 
their appearances ; they compared him—to his advantage— 
with the great masters of the past and recommended him to 
their connexions ; and de Laszlé in consequence managed 
in ten years of work to blaze for himself a pictorial trail half- 
way through the Almanach de Gotha. 

Had it not been for the Great War he would have painted 
his way right through—and through Debrett as well, for 
from 1900 onwards the nobility of England followed where the 
crowned heads of Europe had led. The War interrupted his 
career. He had married a Guinness and in the last week of 
peace had acquired British nationality. When war came he 
behaved with an imprudence astonishing in a man in 
position. He was interned and he suffered ; yet when he was 
released his success may perhaps have seemed all the sweeter, 
for the royal and noble patronage that was soon renewed 
could be taken as a rebuke to his war-time detractors, and his 
earnings were even larger than before. In his last years he 
applied himself to his profession with intimidating industry, 
and when he died in 1937 he left behind him, scattered through 
the palaces and mansions of the old world and the new, a 
self-monument of no fewer than 2,700 completed portraits. 

On those who possess their private fragment the monument 
no doubt still produces its impression. But to the untouched 
outside world, which has seen in exhibitions and an occasional 
private gallery perhaps only a twentieth part of the enormous 
whole, what still remains from this lifetime of popular success? 
It is difficult to remember six separate portraits clearly, it 
is impossible to recollect a dozen. All that really remains is 
an impression of two groups of composite figures, divided 
according to sex. The men—all except the aged—have the 
perfect complexions and lifelessness of wax models. They are 
all handsome, stylish and remote. The soldiers among 
them are stern and self-reliant. In the eyes of the statesmen 
are reflected the destinies of their countries. To all, by a 
clever but monotonous trick, has been given an expression of 
dormant spirituality, suggesting that they are as wise and noble 
in nature as they are well bred. The women embody a private 
ideal of feminine fascination. Lrke the men, they possess a 


hi 
nis 


lifeless elegance; but as befits their sex, they are more 
etherealised, with swan-like necks, tapering fingers, and 
artificially posed hands. Somewhere about their persons 
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flutters a drape of insubstantial gauze. Through Neither th, 
noble countenances of the men nor the smooth complexi " 
of the women pierces any spark of character or Vitality ; § 
what is on the canvas is merely the physical exterior g 
creatures reduced to a uniform standard, not of manhood te 
womanhood, but of Laszlohood. It is not difficult to See why 
they appealed to their sitters, and they should not be denies 
their importance, which is, like the other waxworks of Madam 
Tussaud, not artistic but historical. 

This book consists half of fragments of autobiography 


by de Laszlo, half of biography written by Mr. Rutter 
Mr. Rutter is a “friend of the family” and this js 7 


“authorised life”; but the standard of dullness which he 
manages to maintain, and the similarity of his prose to tha 
of a company prospectus, are remarkable even in such a com. 
pilation. Mr. Rutter is not an art critic and has not dem 
this book as the occasion to begin a career ; he takes de Lise 
at his own estimate of his importance, confines himself » 
countesses and cash and does not venture on the technic: 
problems of painting. The merit of his forbearance js thy 
a complete consistency of tone between the book’s two elemeny 





is thereby achieved, for de Laszlé’s own narrative is marke 
by a quite staggering complacency. Between them Mr. Rute: 
and de Laszlé have produced a book which, though it : 
in no sense good, will please de Laszlé’s admirers and al 
appear intermittently entertaining and instructive to those wh 
were interested in him not as a painter, but as a phenomen 
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Capitalism and War 


The Economic Causes of War. By Lionel Robbins. 
Cape. §s.) 

PROFESSOR ROBBINS is at all vigorous and 
stimulating writer, and his qualities show to special advantag 

where, as in the present case, he is restricted within the scop 

of a short essay. In this little book he covers a remarkab 

wide field, but the reader is not left with the feeling that hk 
has been fobbed off with superficial generalities. For plain! 

much hard thinking and wide reading have to th 

preparation of this essay. 

The book begins with an analysis of the Marxian theor 
of imperialist wars as an inevitable outcome of the rivalries 
capitalist States. The views of Marx himself, of Rosa Luxer 
burg and of Lenin, with their divergencies of emphasis and 
to a considerable extent, also of doctrine, are briefly described 
and commented on. There follows an interesting chapter i 
which it is contended that a survey of modern wars, in th 
light of available evidence, does not support the conclusion 
that the machinations of capitalists, whether bankers 
investors, have generally been the decisive factors leading 1 
imperialist expansion and wars. Here, as in other sections 
his essay, Professor Robbins makes the sensible and ven 
necessary pleas, both that the evidence should be examine 
impartially and that a sense of proportion should be observed 
before a final judgement is arrived at. 

Turning next to the economic causes of war, he finds the 
chiefly in activities of sectional interests which use the: 
political and economic power to further their own dirt 
advantage, without regard to the wider interest of the com 
munity. From this type of action spring the discriminations 
and quotas, the restrictions on immigration and simi 
measures, which impede international trade, and at the sam 
time lend colour to those who claim that the administratio 
by other countries of territories which afford markets ft 
manufactures and are the sources of raw materials, is neces 
sarily detrimental to the interests of those who do not possts 
them. In drawing attention to this aspect he emphasises i 
fact that the sectional interests involved are by no meat 
exclusively comprised of capitalists, but that labour (e.g. 2 
Australia and the U.S.A. or the British cotton industry) ! 
often at least equally responsible for the adoption of sua 
measures as those referred to above. In a different connexi 
he urges that a world of National Socialist States (whethe 
of the German, Italian or Russian models) would in al 
probability be more aggressively expansionist in tendency tha 
a world of States in which there was at least some divore 
between political power and economic interest. 

In the last chapter Professor Robbins puts forward his 0” 
diagnosis: “ The ultimate condition giving rise to those clash 
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of national economic interest which lead to international war 
is the existence of independent national sovereignties. Not 
capitalism but the anarchic political organisation of the world 
is the root disease of our time.” The solution, which is here 
only touched upon, is held to lie in the formation of a united 
States of Europe organised on federal lines. This is not the 
place in which to discuss this question, but it is perhaps per- 
missible for one who views with apprehension the emergence 
of a new idealistic slogan—a slogan that seems destined to 
play the same réle in the future as the League of Nations idea 
in the past—to observe that his more immediate doubts of 
the practicability of this proposal are not diminished by the 
advocacy of Professor Robbins. Thus in a footnote on page 
106, after a discussion of the feasibility of including the British 
Empire in a European Federation, he goes on to say: “I see 
much greater difficulty in the inclusion of Russia. For Russia 
is not European in spirit, and totalitarian dictatorship is 
incompatible with the federation of free peoples.” But what 
about Italy, which is not mentioned at all? And what sort 
of prospect is there for a Federation which is thus conceived 
in the last two sentences of Chapter IV: “ The Nazis must be 
extirpated. But we have neither the strength nor the will 
to keep Germans in subjection for ever. What more appro- 
priate outcome of our present agonies than a peace in 
which this great people, purged of its devils, shall be coerced 
into free and equal citizenship of the United States of 
Europe? ” 

Any brief summary, such as that contained in this review, 
is almost inevitably misleading, as it gives an impression of 
dogmatism which is conspicuously absent from Professor 
Robbins’ pages. Nor is this in any sense a livre de thése. 
The writer’s aim is not to make propaganda for any particular 
view, but to cause each reader to examine afresh the 
evidence for the opinions which he holds. It will not be 
Professor Robbins’ fault if he does not succeed in this. 

Finally, mention must be made of a very interesting appendix 
on the Meaning of Economic Causation, in which, inter alia, 
a distinction is drawn between the economic and the non- 
economic causes of war, which appears to be both serviceable 
and helpful. C. W. GuILLEBAUD. 
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Reflections from Retirement 
A Pacifist in Trouble. By W. R. Inge. (Putnam. 78. 64.) 


Tue contents of this book appeared first in the Pages of th 
Evening Standard ; the chapters, therefore, are not Steps in 
argument or even essays, but newspaper articles tossed of fi 
the stimulus and diversion of the public. “ Religion and 
Letters for the Strap-hanger” would be an appropriate ttl 
for the book. That a scholar and a wit should condesceng 
to the low estate of strap-hangers is highly creditabl- 
Dr. Inge would gladly edify the proletariat of which he » 
greatly disapproves. Though now, as he tells us, jp his 
eightieth year, he writes with zest and force and, for the moy 
part, with geniality. Beneath the profuse expression of his 
fancies and opinions he securely hides his heart. No exalts 
theme is here essayed. The author is content to be enter. 
taining and tolerably improving. This is journalism of g hip, 
order, and there is much to be said for binding up the 
articles in book form for the benefit of those who, readin 
them, will mistake them for a book. ; 

Whereas the crucial matter of a lady’s letter is said to 





found in the postscript only, it will inevitably be judged thy 
the important matter of this book is to be found in an Intr. 
duction which the admirers of Dr. Inge will almost unapi. 
mously wish he had not written. Only this Introduction wa 
penned during the war; it suggests the title for the whok 
book, and it contradicts what follows by giving the impression 
that the author is old, embittered, disillusioned and afraid. 

The Introduction opens with a grotesque attack 
(apparently) our Labour Party, which is denounced as caring 
little either for liberty or humanity and as having been lon: 
known “as the friend of every country except its own.” The 
author does well to remind us of the horrors of the Russian 
tyranny, but it seems premature to represent General Franq 
as a perfect, gentle, Christian knight. 

“ Peace is the first, second and third interest of this country 
We have nothing to gain by war and everything to lose.” This 
is an unnecessary war; it “should have been avoided and 
might have been avoided ”; it all comes from our “ meddling 
and muddling in matters which do not concern us.” This 
precarious argument from political expediency is followed by 
an argument from the Gospels. “About the teaching 
Christ there can be no doubt whatever”: “the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ condemns war and violence absolutely.” The 
Church slipped gradually from an intuition of the unlawful- 
ness of war which was strongly held in the earliest centuries 
But while the Quaker view, it seems, is alone justified by the 
Gospels, “there are limits to the right of private judgement,” 
and Dr. Inge would apparently not wish a son of his to bea 
conscientious objector. 

This is perplexing, bur still more perplexing is the sequel 
“we must never say or think that our gallant boys died in 
vain ”"—but elsewhere Dr. Inge has caustic comments upon 
the Roman Church, which in his view prescribes what one 
may not say or think ; further, “ their cause was sanctified by 
their devotion”—a dangerous doctrine never applied to the 
Soviets or the Republicans in Spain: “their place is among 
the noble army of martyrs ”’—a doctrine at first sight more 
Mohammedan than Christian. This is disappointing in 3 
thinker of such calibre. 

Peace is the first interest of this country: peace is the require- 
ment of the Gospel. Such seems the main theme of the 
book. But there is no analysis of what is meant by peace 
Had we not meddled and muddled in matters beyond our 
concern, it is suggested, we might now be enjoying peace. But 
true peace, as St. Augustine and St. Thomas teach, is concordia 
ordinata, not mere absence of strife, but the harmony of an 
order. A refusal to participate in the agonies and distresses 
of other nations, a frigid isolation such as Dr. Inge seems to 
commend, would not seem to most of us the way of prudence 
even from the lowest considerations of imperial self-interest ; 
and such an isolation would be in itself a refusal to work for 
that ordo of Christendom which is the one hope of the world 
Even the author’s Christian pacifism is defective ; for the 
basis of such pacifism must be a redemptive activity as incon- 
sistent with the bitterness of the writer’s denunciations 4s 
with war itself. 

In spite of his reputation Dr. Inge is, I suspect, by nature 
blithe and gallant. It is to be hoped that the misfortune o 
this Introduction will not prevent the enjoyment of these 
pleasant pages. NATHANIEL MICKLEM. 
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The Triumph of Barbarism 


When Freedom Shrieked. By Rothay Reynolds. (Gollancz. 
10s. 6d.) 

Know Thy Enemy. By William Teeling. (Nicholson and 
Watson. ros. 6d.) 

Religion in the Reich. By Michael Power. (Longmans. 6s.) 

Hitler’s Twelve Apostles. By Oswald Dutch. (Arnold. tos. 6d.) 

Who Hitler Is. By R. C.K. Ensor. (Clarendon Press. 3d.) 


Stand the 
3d.) 


Can Germany L. P. Thompson. 


(Clarendon Press. 


Strain ? By 


The Liberation of Germany. By Martin Abbotson. (Watts. 
2s. 6d.) 

The Real Rulers of Germany. By Hans Behrend. (Lawrence 
and Wishart. 3s. 6d.) 


The Two Germanys. By Kurt von Stutterheim (Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 10s. 6d.) 

It has long tormented those who knew Germany well that 
they were unable to induce the British people to look National 
Socialism in the face. Now that tragic events have dissipated 
the lazy tolerance of England, an outburst of publications about 
Germany has naturally occurred. Mr. Reynolds has written 
a simple and straightforward account of what it felt like to 
live in Germany between the two wars. His book is valuable 
in a number of ways. It should, for instance, bring home to 
the Englishman who has no experience of the kind what it 
means to live in a police State dominated by Himmler. By 
dwelling upon the aesthetic achievements of the Weimar Re- 
public, by his sympathy for Max Reinhardt and Kate Kollwitz, 
Mr. Reynolds does something to counteract the only too suc- 
cessful Nazi myth that pre-Hitler Germany was a mere heap 
of ruins. After all, even the much-vaunted labour camps were 
inaugurated by Dr. Briining, though Hitler preferred to tell 
Sir Nevile Henderson that the Bulgarians had inspired him 
with the notion. I am grateful to Mr. Reynolds, too, for 
reiteration of the fact that even in the elections of March, 1933, 
the Nazis failed to gain an absolute majority of votes, and for 
his account of that very familiar “elderly woman” who 
habitually conducted foreigners along the Polish-German 
frontiers in the interests of German propaganda, and skilfully 
deceived the big majority of them. 

Know Thy Enemy seems to me extremely well done. It is 
a quiet but a terrible statement of the utter mendacity of the 
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Nazi leaders, an indictment based mainly upon the speeches of 
Hitler himself. It emphasises the hypocrisy of the Nazis by 
reference, for instance, to the undisturbed influence of General 
Haushofer, whose wife is Jewish, but whose imperialistic greed 
ensures his professorial position at Munich. He is jn par 
ticularly high favour today, for “he wants to use Russia to 
attack India.” Mr. Teeling justly insists that “ the Germany 
of Hitler has very strong roots in the past, and that up to, 
point we are dealing with the old Teutonic danger”; he hy 
only to remind us of Frederick the Great, of Bismarck and 
Rohrbach. “To say,” he writes in his foreword, “ that the 
majority of Germans do not agree with brute force may per. 
haps be partially true. But the fact remains that over a periog 
of years time and time again they allow a bullying and bloog. 
thirsty element to control them.” 

Both Mr. Teeling and Mr. Power elucidate the completely 
anti-Christian nature of the Nazi régime. Here the danger 
consists not only in the fact that National Socialism is Pagan, 
but alse in exalted Hitlerist talk about the service of Gog 
which has hidden from a credulous world that the God g 
the Nazis is the enemy of the God whom Christians worship, 
since the Nazis’ God is nothing but their own Germanig 
impulse. Mr. Power gives a very fair account of the pagag 
creed of the youth of Germany, and he knows that the Churchg 
have lost their hold upon the younger generation. He poingy 
out, too, how Hitler’s “conquests” up to the spring of this 
year have altered the Protestant-Catholic balance in the Reich 
in favour of the Catholic Church. Today, with the Poles ang 
the Slovaks, Hitler’s Catholic subjects easily predominate, ig 
spite of the incoming Protestants from the Baltic States, 

Hitler’s Twelve Apostles provides some useful, but not 
always accurate, information. In view of a great many slogans 
about Prussianism it is interesting to observe that nearly all 


the prominent Nazis discussed by Mr. Dutch are West 
Germans from the Rhineland, Franconia and Bavaria. Only 


General Brauchitsch and Dr. Funk, neither of them typical 
Nazi leaders, are of Prussian descent. 

In Who Hitler Is Mr. Ensor has admirably summarised the 
Fihrer’s biography with which Mr. Dutch also deals. Hitler's 
political origin as the creature of the Reichswehr in Bavaria is 
emphasised, a perfect illustration of the continuity of Mr, 
Teeling’s “old Teutonic danger,” that aggressive spirit which, 
cherished by the still all-powerful generals of the Weimar 
period, was bequeathed by them via Réhm to the National 
Socialist party. Of Mr. Thompson’s pamphlet it can only 
here be said that it deals comprehensively with the present 
blockade of Germany, the factor which will probably be the 
decisive one in the war of today. Mr. Thompson comes toa 
cautiously optimistic conclusion. 

It is a pity that The Liberation of Germany is written in 
a rather pretentious and hysterical strain, since it is funda 
mentally true, especially with regard to the vast hierarchy of 
party functionaries with a vested interest in the maintenance of 
the Nazi system. Since the Russo-German rapprochement 
and Herr Thyssen’s flight to Switzerland at the beginning of 
the war, Herr Behrend’s well-worn thesis that Hitler is the 
puppet of the German Steel Trust, &c., is singularly uncon- 
vincing. Most big German capitalists are well aware now that 
they were marvellously fooled when they subscribed to the 
funds of the N.S.D.A.P. in the days of their anti-trade union 
indignation. 

Herr von Stutterheim’s book tells a very different story 
from all these others, and is certainly of the greatest interest 
In a way what he says about the Alsatians or the English is 
more instructive than the account he gives of “the two 
Germanys.” He gives an excellent description of the British 
occupation of Cologne, of the friendliness of the Tommies, and 
of the English officers’ wives, who “constituted the most 
disagreeable section of the garrison.” On the whole, he 
praises the behaviour of the British, in spite of the aloofness 
of the officers who annoyed the Germans by not even looking 
at them. After all, he points out, the Germans did not know 
that “the English do not look at one another when they are 
among themselves in their own country.” Of pre-1914 Alsace 
he writes with wisdom that, whereas “ Germany had become 2 
State of officials and soldiers,” “ Alsace had become a Western 
democracy, with a social structure that was as dissimilar from 
that of Germany as were the mentality and way of life of the 
two countries.” There follows a highly interesting account 
of how “ Alsace adorned itself like a bride for the day of its 
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There’s FOOD in the gold of the tropic 
sunshine—that’s what you get in every } lb. 
block of Cadbury’s Bournville Chocolate 


FTER the Latin hour, there’s a House match to 

organise. But first, a quick bite into that carefully 
concealed store of Bournville Chocolate. A vice ? 
Certainly, and a very good vice, too. There’s nothing 
like Bournville Chocolate to make a man feel how 
pleasant this school life is! Bournville is rich in 
iron and other valuable minerals. It contains extra 
supplies of carbohydrates for quick energy, and the 
sunshine Vitamin ‘D.’ The sunshine in Bournville 
bucks you up—you can taste it at the very first bite. 
Get it at your nearest sweetshop. Look for the 
famous red packet. 


HERE'S THE SECRET OF THAT 
FAMOUS PLAIN FLAVOUR 


You can taste the real chocolate 
flavour in Bournville. That’s 
because Cadbury’s use only the 
finest beans, and blend them 
according to a secret recipe that 
gives the full flavour to the 
chocolate. Men _ particularly 
like this exclusive flavour. Ask 
for Bournville. If you prefer 
you can buy it blended with 
Fruit and Nut or with Whole 
Roasted Almonds. Luscious 
littl nuggets of taste em- 
bedded in the rich chocolate 
—and extra nourishment too! 
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MEMORANDUM 
OF WAR-TIME 
INFORMATION 


Authoritative information on _ all 
aspects of the Military, Diplomatic 
and Political Situation. 

unofficial Parliamentary Group is 


N 
A issuing a monthly Memorandum of 
reference in connection with the foreign 
situation. 
The policy of the Committee is to providea 
full appreciation of the situation so that 
throughout the war responsible persons 
may have a general work of reference 
which will enable them to value correctly 
isolated pieces of news and various events 
the significance of which canno: otherwise 
be completely understood. 
The memorandum has been applied for by 
a very considerable number of members 
of both Houses of Parliament, the United 
States War Department, many of the 
leading United States Libraries, an ever- 
increasing number of Dominion State 
Departments, and many of the leading 
officials throughout the English-speaking 
world, as well as nearly all the leading 
banks in Canada, Great Britain, and the 
United States. 
In the present period of tension it is not 
only important for responsible people to 
have the full facts before them, but it is 
also most welcome to neutral and allied 
governments to know that such statement 
is being issued. The fact that it is wholly 
unofficial makes it Independent. 
Recent issues of the monthly statement 
have included reports from the U.S.S.R. 
which indicated since April that there 
was no probability of an agreement be- 
tween the Western Powers and Russia. 
The reports from special observers in 
the Turkish Hinterland, the Balkans, 
France, Germany, the Baltic States, the 
Scandinavian countries, Spain, Italy, and 
the Near East have become well known. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


The Lord Phillimore, M.C., Mr. Victor Raikes, M.P., 
The Earl of Mansfield, Captain A. R. Wise, M.P., 
Mr. W. Nunn (former M.P. for Whitehaven), Mr. 
Kenneth De Courcy (Editor). 

The subscription rate is 24s. per annum for the 
twelve regular issues. Supplementary issues are 
not charged for. Back numbers, and current 
numbers, are available at 2s. per copy. U.S.A. 
and Canadian Subscription : Ten dollars 
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remarriage with France,” for Herr von Stutterheim watched 
the French re-enter Strasbourg in 1918. 

Though it is saddening, yet it is illuminating, that a German 
of so much perception and experience writes almost like any 
anti-British chauvinist about the “contriving of the plot” 
against Germany in London in 1914. Nor does one have the 
impression that this book was written under Nazi orders. 
Indeed, the author appears to welcome the Hitlerist régime 
quite genuinely. It is perhaps characteristic of the Germans of 
Herr von Stutterheim’s transitional generation that they are so 
willing to give the Storm Troopers the benefit of the doubt. 
“Their lives are governed by the ideal of fellowship, which 
the individualists of my generation lacked,” he writes; “.. . 
It is good that a strong breed should be growing up in 
Germany.” Just before these sentences he has said that “ they 
the younger generation) no longer have time for the things to 
which I sacrificed the best years of my life,” those years with 
the Gleichens at Munich, in the days when it was the favourite 
gathering-place of singers, poets, painters and players. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


A Democracy’s Foreign Politics 


Britain. A Study of Foreign Policy from the Versailles 


Treaty to the Outbreak of War. By E.H. Carr. (Long- 
mans. 6s.) 
THE man-in-the-street reading his daily paper is apt to see 


foreign affairs as a series of detached events, and even if he 
could carry in his memory the main events of the last twenty 
years, he would find it difficult to see the determining forces 
behind them. Mr, Carr has endeavoured to disentangle the 
twisted threads, and to reduce to simple terms the main 
problems which have presented themselves to British foreign 
policy, and to show how they have been dealt with—or not 
dealt with. He writes with knowledge and with clarity, and 
has succeeded in reducing this complex theme to a few main 
issues, putting his finger with great acumen on the crux of 
each. 

At the start he notes a change which has profoundly affected 
the conduct of British foreign policy since the last War. 


THE GERMAN ARMY 


%& The book of the moment. 
subject of long feature articles in The Times, 
Dails Expre ss, Daily Herald, Reyno lds News, 
Star, News Chronicle, and has been commented 

the leading military and diplo- 

matic correspondents. Major-General A. C. 

Temperley wrote in The Sunday Times: “Very 

well done. He lays his finger upon the 

major weakness of the present army.” The 

Spectator said : “ The book is a brilliant piece 

of writing which no student of Germany or of 


Has been the 


on by all 


military history can afford to miss.” Its author, 


HERBERT ROSINSKI 


——_ 


* is a distinguished military expert driven out 
of Germany by the Nazis. Dr. Ernest Barker 
in The Observer describes his style as 
“admirable; and his planning and exposition 
of his theme are as admirable as his style ’’ and 
declares that it in the field of 
military and general history. He continues: 
“It is a book which deserves to be read by 
us all—and not least by every officer whose 


is a classic 


heart is in his profession.” 


12s, 6d, net 
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Before 1914 it was-in the hands of a “ small group of specs 
drawn from a restricted class.” Today it is conducted jn 
full glare of publicity since no policy can be effective “yw 
is not approved, explicitly or implicitly, by the greater Part g 
the people,” and Mr Carr adds: “for the simple Teason iy 
for no other) that no foreign policy can in the 

be effective unless the country is prepared to fight for i: 
There certainly are “ other” reasons, one being that the 

in our time has become more than ever before a single yp) 
each part being vitally concerned with all the other pan 
Foreign affairs have become news (as they were NOt thin 
years ago); the ordinary person no less than the ordinay 
Member of Parliament is necessarily interested in far-awy, 
events which are now known to concern us ; and that being 
the case, a democratic country insists on considering foreig 
questions which, in its ignorance, it used to be conten ® 
leave to diplomats. But though there are more causes tha 
one for the change, the change, as Mr. Carr rightly insisy 
is an important fact which has led to an over-simplificatig 
of the issues, and a dangerous introduction of party oy 
troversy which may disturb delicate negotiations, and give, 
false impression abroad. These are dangers which 
democratic system has not yet found a means of avoiding 


‘ 





Mr. Carr reviews in succession Britain’s position as a wo 
Power, foreign policy in relation to economics, and Britain; 
relation to Europe. He notes that she was a world Pow 
before she was a European Power, and considers how her & 
ascendency has been affected by the rise of great competito, 
Before the war she thought it necessary to maintain a tw 
Power standard at sea. That is no longer possible. In fallig 
back upon a one-Power standard it has become essential thy 
British policy should include perpetual peace with the Unit 
States—there could be no successful war against any fim 
class Power without the benevolent neutrality of America, 
regard to economic policy, he shows how we have gradual) 
been forced away from Free Trade, and how the vital necess 
ties of maintaining exports and imports has made ty 
negotiation of trade agreements an increasingly important fun 
tion of our foreign policy. 

Finally, there is our policy in regard to Europe and tk 
League of Nations. The author dwells on the fact that th 
League has had two functions thrust upon it which har 
proved incompatible—that of promoting peaceful relation 
between countries, and that of maintaining the status qu 
with sanctions in the background. He suggests that dung 
the whole period under review our foreign policy has bea 
wavering and uncertain, and that because “so long as 1 
dominant Power emerges on the Continent, Britain is conter 
to have no active European policy.” “ Throughout the perio 
in question she was full of good intentions, which she lacke 
the will . . . to translate into deeds.” Long ago she wi 
desirous of reconciliation with Germany, but was not williij 








to press her desire to the point of offending France. Sk 
wished to promote security through the League of Nation 
but was not willing to push the League to any point whic 
brought risk of war. More recently she admonished Germa 
and protested to her, but her protests were never pressed # 
far as to make Germany think that she would back tha 
with force. 

Mr. Carr suggests that no foreign policy can be successful} 
carried out unless a country is prepared to back it in 
last resort by going to war for it. That is a doubtful pre 
A policy aimed primarily at European peace migit 
achieve success by skilful and determined co-operatia 
between the Powers that desire peace. Peace, indeed, migi 
be made worth while. 





position. 


But even if the proposition be assume 
to be true, it still remains to decide which are Britain’s “vita 
interests.” It might have been held that Germany’s breach ¢ 
the Treaty in rearming, or her annexation of Austria, or he 
seizure of Bohemia, affected interests “vital” to Britain. 
seems to follow that no decisive policy can be adopted 
Britain until threats to her vital interests are so often repeated 
and so palpable to all Britons, that overwhelming 
demands willingness to go to war; and that is another wa 
of saying that no decisive policy for peace can be adopted & 
this country till it is too late. 

Mr. Carr does not say that, but 
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ment ; and though in part it rests upon a doubtful hypothesis 


it is at any rate clear that he was right in. urgit 
democracy needs to improve its.machinery fcr dealing 
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que GRIP ON THE WAR AGAINST CANCER 


War between nations takes a heavy toll of Life and 
Resources—for this reason alone the other war being 
waged at home against cancer must be pursued unremit- 
tingly. The Royal Cancer Hospital must be victorious 
in its fight against this dread disease. Although a num- 
ber of organisations have decided to suspend activities 
the work of TREATMENT AND RESEARCH at 
The Royal Cancer Hospital will continue unabated 
throughout the War. During the difficult times ahead, 
please spare a thought and practical help for this great 
Last year alone there were 74,000 deaths from 
Cancer. Thousands of pounds have to be spent yearly to 
prevent this frightening number from increasing. Now 
—more than ever—we need money to carry on. Please 
send a gift, however small, to keep the good work going. 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 
LONDON, s.W.3 
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keep you well and strong. 
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* "All that a pipe- 
lover could desire” 


pipe . 
really good is required to 
meet the Navy standard. 


“ Having been a ‘ devotee’ of 
your Barneys Punchbowle for 
the past three years, finding it 
all that a pipe-lover could de- 
sire, I should be more than 
obliged if you would inform 
me how I could obtain this de- 
lightful Tobacco whilst living 
in @ remote region of Africa, 
where I will be stationed for a 
considerable period.” 


They are great pipe-lovers 
in the Navy, with a keen 
discernment in the matter of 







* THREE STRENGTHS : 
Barneys (medium), Parsons 
Pleasure (nid), Punchbowle ( /uil ) 
.all equally good, all packed 
in the Barneys “ EverFresh” Tin 
which ensures Factory - freshness 
everywhere. Home price of each 
t/sd. oz. Also packed in handy 
“ READY-FILLs” for perfect pipe- 
filling: Cartons of 12, 1/sd. 


tobacco. Something 


One’s imagination fills in the 
details of life on the remoter 
coasts of Africa. We find 
—— in the thought that 

unchbowle is the means of 
making lonesome days more 
pleasurable. Under con- 
ditions of isolation, the com- 
fort and companionship of 
the pipe assume friendly 


proportions. 
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for thing but price. 
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foreign politics, either by providing for constant consultation 
between the political parties or some other means for ensur- 
ing continuity. He has, many readers. will think, 
underestimated the ideological differences which have recently 
influenced the attitude of British parties to foreign affairs, 
differences which obviously made it peculiarly difficult for 
Great Britain to present a common front on some of the lead- 
ing European issues. In the last three months those +deo- 
logical controversies have been shown to rest upon false 
assumptions, but that did not make the differences any the 
less acute. Mr. Carr’s brief analysis tends to over-simplify 
the problems, but none the less helps to a clear view of 
them. R. A. Scott-JAMES. 


Cristobal Colon 


Christopher Columbus. By Salvador de Madariaga. (Hodder 


and Stoughton. 21s.) 

Columbus Sails. By C. Walter Hodges. (Bell. 
THE name of Christopher Columbus, in that form, is a house- 
hold word and certainly no one would be more incensed at 
this than the very magnificent Don Cristébal Colén did he 
but know. Among his many peculiarities a tendency to 
suppress the Italianate form of his name and to throw dust 
in the eyes of those who were curious about his origins was 
one of the most marked. As a result his personal history 
remains to this day hidden in doubt. Every other village 
on the Ligurian coast, not to mention at least one as far 
afield as Corsica, claims him for a native. In the school- 
books he is vaguely labelled “Genoese,” yet some historians 
think that he was a Spaniard. No explanation seems quite to 
fit the extraordinary fanatic with the light eyes and the 
prematurely white hair, who married in Portugal, lived in 
Spain, never wrote a word of Italian in all his life and is 
described unhelpfully in documents as a foreigner. 

Sefior de Madariaga in a piece of historical detective work 
as brilliantly and closely argued as a summing-up by Hercule 
Poirot, and no less exciting, claims to have solved the problem. 
Columbus, Colombo, Colom, Colén—all these forms of the 
name were in use during the lifetime of the explorer—was 
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neither Genoese nor Spaniard; he came of a Jewish fami) 
which had probably moved from Spain to Genoa a 
generations before his birth. This then was the reason . 
the mystery: the height of the discoverer’s c 
with one of the harshest persecutions that his harrieq brethrey 
had suffered. He dared not admit that he came of the 
proscribed people, while yet with a pride of race that Nothing 
could quell, he filled his writings with strange, wnexplaings 
allusions ‘to the Old Testament, the Jewish prophets and the 
contemporary persecutions of his people. j 

Everyone will not agree with Senor de Madariaga’s solution 
illuminating and logical as it certainly seems to be. But thi 
tour de force of historical detective work is but the Preluce 
to an enthralling account of the discoverer’s achievemen, 
Columbus was no cool-headed geographer ; certainly he ws 
a capable seaman and up to a point a keen observer, but above 
all he was a fanatic, almost, at times, a madman. What 
believed was so, simply because he believed it. He brooke 
no contradiction, and when he asserted that the island of Cub 
was the mainland of Asia, woe betide any who dared to = 
otherwise. By threats of Draconian punishment he compel 
seamen and officers alike to assert their unanimous agreemey 
with him in his fantastic make-belief. | 

Once he had reached the far coast of which he dreamei 
the discoverer’s career was over. He understood nothing ¢f 
governing and colonising ; he understcod indeed very little ¢ 
the practical things of the world. He was onc of the exalty 
ones, like Joan of Arc or Peter the Hermit, and the goal ¢ 
his desire once reached, his career led him as inevitably 
disgrace and recall, as that of St. Joan to betrayal and the stak 
Sefior de Madariaga, with a keen sense of political justice 
and a reasoned admiration for Ferdinand and Isabella, justifie 
their conduct towards Columbus without minimising tk 
greatness of the discoverer. Just as his dreams of Cipangp 
and Cathay could not ultimately be made to fit the reality of 
America, so his high and nebulous ambitions could find x 
true place in the political realities of his time. 

Mr. Hodges’ book is very different. Writing for boys anj 
girls, he does not meddle with the enigmatic and the tragic 
in the discoverer’s career. In a series of accounts purportin 
to be those of eye-witnesses, he gives a graphic description 
the crossing of the Atlantic and the finding of the New Work 
The many drawings with which the book is illustrated ar 
pleasingly vigorous, and Mr. Hodges shows a fine appreciation 
of the beauty of fifteenth-century ships. Christmas i 
approaching ; aunts, uncles and god-parents should take not, 

C. V. WEDGwoop. 
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A Cultured Diplomat 

Facts and Features of My Life. 
(Cassell. 15s.) 

StR GEORGE FRANCKENSTEIN’S diplomatic career has spanned 
the gulf that divides two worlds. In both of them he 
occupied number 18 Belgrave Square—in 1913 as Com 
mercial Counsellor, when it was still an Embassy, and from 
1920 to 1938 as Minister of the truncated State which wa 
all that the Treaty of St. Germain left of the once prow 
Empire. The story of the pre-war years, and in_particula 
the picture of the pre-war Austria, is inevitably the mos 
attractive part of the volume. Nothing drives home th 
sense of Europe’s tragic loss so much as recollection of thos 
liberal days when, in spite of Bismarck’s blood and _ iron, 
music and art and poetry and philosophy made, in Germany 
and Austria alike, a culture to which all Europe owed and 
recognised its debt. 

In that world the young Franckenstein found hi 
natural home. The poet Hoffmannsthal was his closes 
friend, his brother Clemens was a notable composer, and 
from him, no doubt, Sir George acquired something of tha 
love of music to which he gave such happy expression in 
the musical parties for which the Austrian Legation becamt 
famous when he returned to it as Minister. But he was, after 
all, a diplomat first, and his experience in many posts— 
Washington, St. Petersburg, Rome, Tokyo, London, and 
others—provides the substance of his book. Like many d 
its kind it provokes unintentionally reflections on how littl 
the fundamental policies of States change from generation to 
generation. In 1903, when Sir George was at St. Petersburg, 
the pan-Slav ideal, involving hegemony over the Balkans 
and if possible the acquisition of Constantinople, was the 


By Sir George Franckenstein 
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Please don’t let it be a 


“BLACK-OUT” CHRISTMAS 
for the 8,250 boys and girls in 


Tor. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


War is adding greatly to our anxieties. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS of 


10’- 


would be very acceptable. 


payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
Stepney Causeway, London, 
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Cheques, etc. (crossed), 
be sent to 22 Barnardo House, 
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reminds you that 
LIVE SOUTH OF THE 


you can do most of your Christmas Shopping 


IF YOU THAMES 


100 yards from Victoria Station at 


ALFRED WILSON’S 
BOOKSHOP 155 Victoriast.,s.wa 


CHRISTMAS CARDS—a glorious selection 
BOOKS - - - the season's best 
STATIONERY of quality, variety and taste 

















IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


(Incorporated by Royal Oharter 1939.) 

Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—-THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, as a centre for 
research and information on Cancer, the Fund is 
working unceasingly on the systematic investigation 
of the disease. Our knowledge has so increased that 
the disease is now curable in increasing numbers. 
We have recently built new modern laboratories at 
Mill Hill to extend the scope of our investigations. 


LEGACIES ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED 


FORM OF BEQUEST 

I hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer 

sm earch Fund (Treasurer, Sir Waring, Bt.), at Royal 
12% of Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 

W 2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that 
the "Fonnnaeae”s receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 
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HOW ON EARTH 


DID YOU MAKE IT SO QUICKLY? 


It’s not easy to believe that there 
is a short cut to making “ the real 
thing ” when it comes to coffee. 
But it’s true. For here is Nescafé, 
the wonderful new product that 
enables every one of us to be an 
expert coffee-maker with no more 
equipment than a cup and a 
spoon! What is this marvellous 
Nescafé anyway? Nescafé is, 
literally, skilfully made coffee in 
the form of fine, golden-brown 


* Please send for FREE SAMPLE 
Tasting’s believing. So we would like 
you to try Nescafé at our expense. Send 
now for the sample enough to make two 
delicious cups of Nescafé, to 

Nestlé’s, Sample Dept. AB, 

Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 


In 2 sizes 1/3 and 2/- 


powder. Not only are grounds 
and bulk banished; but Nescafé 
captures the “soul” of good 
coffee; its full flavour, its elusive 

fragrance. Nescafé makes not 
only quicker coffee ; but better 
coffee ! You'll find it a pleasure 
to judge Nescafé for yourself, so 
send along for the free sample. 
Put some of it into a cup; pour on 
hot water ; and taste glorious coffee 
with the true Continental flavour. 


Made in an indtant-right in the cuph 


Copyright 











Second Edition of 


‘CIGARS and THE MAN’ 


” Chyarlesftaser, 


LIFE 
for his knowledge of how to live well in the “* 
‘ Cigars and the Man,"’ he 
customs and 
men 
find such knowledge definitely useful as a social and In 


Charles Graves, author of ‘‘I SEE 
of to-day. In his Book, 

writes of a knowledge, 
one man of the world for other 


business asset. 


It is the complete book of the cigar. 
copiously illustrated, first published in 
Ltd., of 62, Piccadilly, London, 
offer a second edition free 
who maintain a “ position in 

For Copy, 


Free attach 


Runs to 48 pages, 
1938, 
leading Cigar Shippers, 
to cigar-smokers and men 
the world.”’ 

this 
visiting card and sign your name, 


MARTINS LTD. 


OFFERED 
FREE 


Your XMAS | 
CIGARS 
at PRE-WAR 
PRICES | 


spite of the 





is fam ous 
world * 


etiquette—as 
who would 


heavily incre ased | 
duty imposed in the | 
War Budget, there | 
will be no increase 
in the prices of 
Martins cigars 
before Dec. 31, 1939. | 


Martins 











to printed ne 
Mention "' 


le-paper or 
Spectator.”’ 

Cigar Shippers (Dept. 
S.4), = PICCADILLY, 
London, W.1. 
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dominant influence in Russian foreign policy. In 1905, 
when he was at Rome, Italy already ha r eyes fixed on 
Albania, for “Italian predominance in Alben.a and important 
parts of Macedonia would, they hoped, convert the 
Adriatic into an Italian lake.” So decisively is policy deter- 
mined by geography. 

A devoted admirer of Count Aerenthal, Sir George warmly 
defends the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina, and in pages 
which to most of his readers will carry little conviction as 
warmly vindicates the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia in 1914 
and the attack on Belgrade that started the whole conflagration. 
Since the War he has worked tirelessly and with no small 
measure of success for the Austrian Republic, to which he 
honourably decided to give his allegiance. But his story of 
those years is in some ways the least satisfactory part of his 
book. The musical parties, valuable and attractive though they 
were, get rather more than their share of space, too many 
reprinted speeches are included, and in such a matter as the 
loan which in 1923 saved Austria from the abyss, and might 
have established her permanently but for Hitler, the impression 
is created that the achievement was due almost solely to 
Sir George and his Austrian colleagues, instead of to the 
League of Nations, whose first and greatest triumph in the 
economic field it was. Economically, Austria was in fact saved. 
If there is no independent Austria today it is not because she 
was not viable. She had shown that she could live to the 
profit of herself and of Europe. Sir George Franckenstein has 
faith in her future still, and a second volume is to be devoted 
to his ideas regarding that. It will be awaited with consider- 
able interest. 

One or two errors must be noted. The British Ambassador 
at Washington in 1902 was Lord Pauncefote, not Lord Paunce- 
fort, and the diplomatic offence of his predecessor, Lord Sack- 
ville, was less crude than Sir George’s brief summary of the 
facts would suggest. And King George V’s Private Secretary, 
Sir Frederick Ponsonby, became not Lord Ponsonby (a very 
different person), but Lord Sysonby. 

Witson Harris. 


Lively Lives 

Too Human: An Unconventional Autobiography. 
Owen Berkeley-Hill. (Peter Davies. 8s. 6d.) 

I Haven't Unpacked: An Autobiography. By 

(Harrap. 8s. 6d.) 
Of the Meek and the Mighty. 
and Watson. 10s. 6d.) 

TuHose who have led eventful lives not 
incapable of expressing their experiences on paper. That 
is not so with this bunch of autobiographies, the authors 
of all of which have knocked about the world and yet manage 
to convey a good idea of their characters and adventures. 
Colonel Berkeley-Hill’s book, in some ways the worst written, 
is also the most amusing and acute, in spite of the author’s 
hopeless eccentricity, for hopelessly eccentric Colonel Berkeley- 
Hill (a brother of Mr. “ Piggy” Hill, the Eton housemaster 
cannot deny himself to be. He entered the Indian Medical 
Service, “the stupidest act of my life,” and has many stories 
about his duties as M.O. in the Indian Army, his love affairs, 
his horses, his campaigning in East Africa during the last War, 
and his period as the head of an important mental institute 
in India. When in East Africa he stayed with Captain Arthur 
Wavell, the writer of A Modern Pilgrimage to Mecca, a book 
that should be better known, as indeed should Wavell himself, 
a less histrionic T. E. Lawrence, who died at the head of the 
Arab force he had raised against the Germans. Colonel 
Berkeley-Hill was a pioneer of psycho-analysis in India, and 
prim readers will be shocked beyond measure by some of his 
remarks. He married an Indian and has interesting views on 
bringing up children. 

Mr. Holt might also have gone into the Indian Army if he 
had not injured his foot, having fallen out of a fourth-floor 
window in Balliol while celebrating the news of the signing of 
the Armistice. The son of Yorkshire weavers, he started work 
in a factory at the age of twelve ; at sixteen he was on active 
service, and was eventually sent to the cadet school at Oxford, 
where he was offered one of six permanent Indian Army 
commissions. Instead of becoming a regular soldier he went 
to Spain, painted pictures, tutored, emigrated to Canada, 
sailed up the Yangtse, taught languages in Berlin, was in films, 
sold coal, and acted as shuttle-salesman. Later he became a 
Communist and did nine months for “ unlawful assembly and 


All By 


William Holt. 


By Edward J. Bing. (Nicholson 


ire uncommonly 
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encitement.” This episode—and his subsequent treatment } 
the Communists—is well told, though in other , 
the writing is sometimes rather woolly, especially the 5, 
about Spain, which seems to exercise a bad influence on 
distinct literary gifts. In the end Mr. Holt went back to j, 
looms, though it is hard to believe that he has not by this tin 
found much better employment in the present War. Hi 
account of his early marriage troubles are horrible and rathe 
moving. 5 
Mr. Bing, in spite of his name, was born a Hungarian H 
is a journalist, and the undoubted tendency of those of jj 
profession to sound bumptious when they write the Stories 
their lives is not decreased by a national Predisposition , 
cut a dash. To this is added an absolute facility in writip 
English, which is a dangerous gift, because the a, 
lative effect of colloquialisms in a language that is not th 
author’s own gives an uneasy atmosphere to a book howee: 
correctly the slang is used. After this warning has been sien 
Of the Meek and the Mighty can be recommended a, 


Places 





able. Mr. Bing was an undergraduate at Oxford, and, later 

gunner officer in the Austro-Hungarian Army. He was attaches 
to the Turks during the War and he has travelled much, espec. 
ally during the disturbed post-War period. Like Colon: 
Berkeley-Hill and Mr. Holt, he is frank about his love. 
His best story seemed to me to be that of the General, wh 
wishing to display his knowledge of ju-jitsu, ordered h 
batman to hit him in the face, forgetting that the latter " 
left-handed. ANTHONY Powetr 


FICTION 


What's In It For Me ? 
8s. 6d.) 

The Hollow Mountain. By Alec 

John Innocent at Oxford. Ry 
Windus. 


By Jerome Weidman. (Heineman 


(Macmillan. 
Buckle 


Brown 


Richard 


8s. 6d 
ne Chatto an 
As far as I remember the matter of Mr. 
novel, J Get It For You Wholesale, it ended wit} 
hero, Harry Bogen, scraping his way by sheer villainy out 
an extremely nasty situation in the New York Criminal Cour 
What’s In It For Me? takes the same man’s brazen fortun 
forward to a more tragic and satisfactory climax, but althow 
the pace is hard, the vigour unflagging and the conclusj 
moving, these things do not disguise the monotony of th 
journey or the staleness of its air. Mr. Weidman has a grez 
many talents, and this new book, by resolving the bold desig 
flung out in its predecessor, displays them more impressive 
and must win him a measure of respect which the blazin 
clamour of that other did not suggest in us. But, like hi 
hero, he goes on too long, takes a risk or two too many, ani 
is a little too sure that everyone but he is a fool. 

Harry Bogen is a smart young Jew from the Bronx, whox 
ambition is quick wealth and whose standard of morality 
measured by gross vanity and greed. He is a swindler in th 
wholesale dress business ; he has a showgirl whom he keep 
in an apartment and hires out when it suits his busines 
manoeuvres ; he also has a tough old mother in the Brom 
about whom he is sentimental according to his crude concep 
tions and impulses. He never says, does or thinks anythin 
which is not egotistical in the most elementary sense of th 
word ; he is a cheat, a braggart, a heel, and he comes nots 
much to a bad end as to a wretched pause of loss and sé 
doubt when, with girl, mother and money gone, we leat 
him hiding out in Philadelphia, with seven dollars in hi 
wallet, his own swindles turning against him in New York 
and no clear idea of what to do next. 

Obviously, it was one kind of good idea to fasten on such! 
character, and pin him hard against his own pathetic, ug 
philosophy and scene. But it was not such a good idea 1 
thrash this theme too slowly to tatters, to give it no suppoft 
no weight worth mentioning from all that rest of life behin 
it which alone gives it compositional value. Harry Bogen § 
a faultlessly done character, but his gloating amorality need 
in a work of art, to be balanced by a vigorous setting forth, 
in action and character not his, of those other values whic 
make his so terrible. The sketchy hints at blood feeling, 
rough devotion of his not-very-credible mother, the sent 
mental slight portrait of Ruth carry no guns here ; there 1s 
dimensional depth for this gross, bad man to stand against 
almost he has no battlefield. And so he grows monotonous 
prancing without let or hindrance through his repetitive, crue 
dance. And his idiom, which is brilliantly coarse, illumin® 
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CHRIS TMAS HOTELS 











A “Grand” Christmas 


A fully pre-war Christmas programme with 
dancing daily to Harry Evans and his 
famous Broadcasting Band. Fully inclusive 
terms, even to free golf, tennis and Squash 
Courts 

In the gra 
sea tront 
Write S. Paul, Manager, without delay for 

programme and tariff. 


ndest position of Torquay on the 
and on the level. 


Telephone: Torquay 2234. 


GRAND HOTEL, 
TORQUAY 





a7 


“Peace on Earth 


We have never gone in for an organised 
Christmas programme, for our clientele 
comprises those who appreciate the dignity 
of the past and the improvements of 
modern times 
Here will be enjoyed at Christmas and all 
times good food, fine wines and comfortable 
bedrooms, plus the attentions of a staff who 
enjoy giving personal service 

Mr F rank Ez Resident Pro- 

pric We would be glad to quote 

you Christm terms, oF special 

tern for 1 ny-pe riod residents. 


KINGS HOTEL, 
BRIGHTON 





BOURNE HALL HOTEL, 
BOURNEMOUTH 


® Famous for its Christmas and New Year 
festivities. 

® The “ Key’ position for shops, 
Station and Shows. 

® Hundred modernly equipped and comfort- 
able bedrooms. 

The perfect hotel for Christmas, winter and 

war-time residence. 


West 


Telephone: Bournemouth 5. 
Resident Proprietors: Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
Bray, and under the same direction. 


RIPOSO HOTEL BEXHILL. 


Christ is believed to have been | 


born in an Inn. For one-thousand- 
nine-hundred-and-thirty-nine years 
the festival of Christmas has been 
kept, and for a small portion of that 
time you and I have recollections of 
spending Christmas Day in our own 
homes with friends, or in Inns, be 
they five-star hotels, or small way- 
side hostelries. 

In this year of grace or, shall I 
say, disgrace, for it seems unbeliev- 
able that in such a civilised age we 


should read of such _ barbarities 
around us, it is difficult to focus our 
minds properly on_ this coming 


Christmastide. Yet it must be done, 
for Christmas means much to chil- 
dren, and to those in the autumn of 
life who look forward to being 
remembered. And for ourselves it is 
surely nice to get away from the 
atmosphere of war and to make 
merry. 

Up and down the country are 
hundreds of hotels who look for- 
ward to a good Christmas season. 
Hard hit by a succession of crises 
and by the outbreak of war itself, 
they have probably suffered more 
than any other industry. 

So by spending your Christmas 
in an hotel this year you will achieve 
several objectives (here I am falling 
back into war-time jargon!). You, 
yourself, will have a much-needed 
rest and change. Your staff will be 
able to go to their homes. Your 
children will have a merry Christ- 
mas, and you will be helping the 
economic life of the nation by 
supporting the Hotel industry. 

Write to one or more of them if they 
seem the type of hotels you are on the 
look-out for. And if I can be of any ser- 


vice write to Ashley Courtenay, Esq., c/o 
The Spectator, 99, Gower Street, W.C.1. 








A “ROYAL” CHRISTMAS 
TOLLARD ROYAL 


Like a vintage wine, Christmas at Tollard 
Royal has weathered the years. No war 
has ever yet upset the happy Christmas 
spirit which prevails at this comfortable, 
first-class hotel on the finest position of 
Bournemouth's fashionable West Cliff. 
Write to-day for our Christmas and New 
Year Programme, and for particulars of our 
licensed and fully equipped Bridge Club. 


BOURNEMOUTH 


100 rooms and suites; lift. 
Under the personal direction of 
Miss P. Wollcock. 


Telephone: Bournemouth 3574. 





There will be plenty 
of LIGHT and LIFE at 


The BEACON HOTEL, 
CROWBOROUGH, 


Sussex, 
this CHRISTMASTIDE. 


A good band, personal service, first-class 
programme, grand surroundings and excel- 
lent golf at our door-step 39 miles 
from London, an easy dietenee +A road or 
rail. The Beacon Hotel is now under the 
personal direction of Mr. A. Edward Davis, 
late of Grosvenor House, London. Write 
for Christmas programme. 





For a QUIET Christmas 


without music or dancing, yet with a 
Christmas spirit, come to 


GROVE HALL HOTEL, 
TWYFORD, BERKS. 


No need to worry about petrol restrictions. 
We are only 37 minutes by train from 
Paddington and 2 minutes’ walk from the 
station. Here you will find a homely hotel 
with crackling open fires in the public 
rooms, central heating and gas or electric 
fires in all bedrooms. Incidentally, every 
bedroom has its own private bathroom. 


Telephone: Twyford 106, 





AN OLD FASHIONED 
COUNTRY HOUSE CHRISTMAS 
IN SOUTH DEVON. 


Come to 


ELFORDLEIGH HOTEL, 
PLYMPTON 


where you will find warm and modernly 
equipped bedrooms, own Golf Course and 
every facility for other country pursuits. 
Direct express train service to Plymouth. 
Special terms too for long period residence 
in this peaceful and healthful spot. 


Apply: Resident Proprietor: 
T. Barrow Dowling 








FOR A QUIET CHRISTMAS OR 
A WARM WINTER RESIDENCE 


You need not look beyond the pleasant 


luxury and contentment of the 


HEADLAND HOTEL, 
TORQUAY 


All of the fifty bedrooms (many with a 
private bath) and suites have an uninter- 
rupted view over the sunny waters of 
Tor Bay. 

Here you will find a cuisine far removed 
from the ordinary, and the personal services 
of a Swiss Manager. The Headland, in 
short, is a small, first-class, unlicensed 
hotel and under the same direction as the 
Grand. 





For a QUIET Christmas 


Plus the warmth and good fare at a 


first-class hotel. Come to 


QUEEN'S HOTEL, 
PENZANCE 


An hotel which for safety cannot be beaten. 
Here you can enjoy in this pleasant spot 
of Cornwall the unique view of the sunny 
waters of Mount’s Bay. 

With 100 bedrooms, modern bathrooms and 
lift we can offer you every comfort. 
Seaward. 


Telephone: 471/2. Telegrams: 
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by an unwinking, flashy conceit, does not really entertain for 


THE SPECTATOR, 


long. It does, indeed, evoke every now and then a more or 
less startled. laugh—but a man who for 386 pages records 
himself and his doings in this style—“ like a putz who'd let 
a tomato with a turned-up nose and an upholstered front 
make a schmiggeggie out of him ”—can hardly hope to keep the 
attention of adults for the whole trip. “With thirty thousand 
bucks you could yentz the right people ; you could spit in 
the right eyes,” he says. That is his philosophy, and it leaves 
the poor devil empty and sore, as artistically if not realistically 
it had to. In the history of Harry Bogen, Mr. Weidman has 
given us a ruthlessly detailed moral tale ; but I confess that 
I like my moralities taken faster, nor do I think they require 
sO much accompaniment on the brass. 

Blurb-writers are free with their compliments nowadays, 
but I do not think that Mr. Alec Brown will be grateful to 
the anonymous admirer who describes the heroine of The 
Hollow Mountain as “a present-day English Anna Karenina.” 
That is asking a good deal of a heroine, and it may be 
said at once that Hilda Glenning does not come within sight- 
ing distance of the claim. But the book in which she figures 
is nevertheless good, fresh and interesting—not so much in 
spite of, as without particular reference to, her. It is a novel 
of modern Jugoslavia, which the writer seems to know very 
well, and he is to be praised for his sober, varied and careful 
presentation of town and country life in a vivid, perilously 
placed country. Hilda Glenning’s love-story, or, more truly, 
her preoccupation with love, is perhaps what the novel is 
mostly about; and, indeed, although her pseudo-civilised 
ruminations on passion make her both dull and dangerous, the 
author can nevertheless project feeling, and make us believe 
that a real emotion did live and grow between her and the 
nervy, intelligent Jugoslavian, the engineer Stevan, who is the 
enamoured victim of her curiously anaemic anxieties. The way 
their personal story ends is surprisingly dull, but hardly 
matters, in spite of the impatient sympathy with them into 
which they have forced us; but what does matter in the 
book is Mr. Brown’s really lively and interesting minor 
characterisations, his clear eye for difficult landscape, his ease 
with Balkan types and customs. 

Fohn Innocent at Oxford is a satirical fantasy—in which 


Oxford is presented, at the end of this century, as 
“the virtual capital” of England, and ruled by a 
Borgian Vice-Chancellor, whose decadent principles of 


aesthetics have made the town into a seat of indulgence and 
pleasure. A thin little funny fairy-tale of seven days is the 
frame on which this small joke postures. It is a very hard 
thing to do well, and here it is not done well. But it is 
Mr. Buckle’s first work, and it has the merit of being 
ambitious. Kate O'BRIEN. 





Life assurance in war time 


Under most of our schemes we grant 
policies at normal rates with a reduction 


in benefits on death during hostilities. 


Ask for particulars. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


STocK markets are so thin and so unusually selective that 
it is impossible to disentangle anything worthy of the 

of general trend. I suppose the behaviour of gilt-edged j 
still the best guide to City sentiment, and the uncertain at 
prices in the past few days rather suggests that some at j 
of the Throgmorton Street optimists are not feeling “ 
so confident. Nobody doubts, of course, that this js ‘ i 
to be a successful war, but I fancy the appearance of the 
magnetic mine, plus the rather less hopeful bulletins aboy, 
Germany’s morale, have shortened the odds in favour of a 
short war. So there is less enthusiasm for the undated gilt- 
edged stocks, such as War Loan and Old Consols, and a 
greater willingness to venture modest sums in Argentine 
railways and South American Government bonds, which at 
depressed prices are tempting purchasers on the assumption 
that a long war is ahead. 

It is good to see the home rail market advancing 9 
strongly, in spite of generally lull conditions. Buyers have 
singled out the border-line preferences whose merits I haye 
often emphasised, and even the ordinary stocks have had 
good rises. Apparently, the basis of this movement is the 
expectation that the companies will soon be able to come 
to terms with the Treasury about the financial arrangements 
during the war. The buyers believe, end I think they will 
prove to be right, that when the agreement is reached, the 
railways will be in a position to distribute pretty good divi- 
dends, and a higher range of values will be justified for the 
junior stocks. But I doubt whether such an agreement js 
on the verge of completion, as some of the more hopeful 
spirits seem to think. I look upon this rise as premature, 
but one which will be justified later on. Holders should not 
be in any hurry to sell. 

« * * * 
P. AND O. RECEIPTS UP 

In spite of difficult conditions the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company has somehow managed to 
achieve an increase in its receipts for the year ended Septem- 
ber 30th. Voyage receipts, which are computed for the year 
to June 30th, and do not therefore reflect any period of 
war, rose from {1,326,264 to £1,381,281, and total receipts 
were up from {2,405,278 to £2,592,290, thanks to an in 
come-tax credit of £192,902, as investment revenue had 
declined quite sharply. As usual, depreciation of ships calls 
for £880,000, and what with special debits of £216,090 for 
loss on sale of securities and of {£100,000 for special repairs 
and reconditioning, the net profit has fallen from £547,904 
to £446,182. The deferred dividend is cut from 8 per 
cent. to 6} per cent., and this entails a draft of some £5,600 
on the carry forward, at £164,797. 

The board’s decision not to submit a consolidated balance- 
sheet owing to the exceptional difficulty of the times is 
readily understandable, but it is apparent from the balance- 
sheet of the parent company that there has been a consider- 
able realisation of gilt-edged stocks. The company’s gilt- 
edged portfolio is roughly £1,270,000 lower, although it still 
stands at the impressive figure of £6,328,182. A large total 
of liquid assets is necessary to set against the heavy inter- 
group and external liabilities. Until the chairman has 
thrown some light on the war-time prospects I should not 
like to express any strong views on P. and O. deferred {1 
units. At 22s. 6d. the yield is just under 6 per cent. on 
the last dividend. My feeling is that for the present this is 
a fair valuation. 

7 * + + 
GOOD INDUSTRIAL RESULTS 

In these days industrial company earnings need to be 
good if investors are to be spared the Chancellor’s swingeing 
increase in taxation. In one or two cases profits are shown 
to have risen sufficiently to cover heavier tax provision and 
a higher dividend, but those are exceptional. In most 
instances investors have been well satisfied if profits have 
allowed the pre-war rate of dividend to be maintained. This 
week has provided several cases of really good industrial 
earnings. Tube Investments, for example, show dividends 


received for the year ended October 31st at £840,860, after 
(Continued on page 798) 
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COMPANY. MEETING 
coMPANY_ MEETING 


ROYAL BANK OF 
SCOTLAND 





ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS 





Tue annual general court of proprietors of the Royal Bank of 
Scotland was held at Edinburgh on 29th ulumo, His Grace the 
Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, G.C.V.O., governor of the 
bank, presiding. 

His Grace said,—I assume it will be your pleasure that the annual 
report and balance sheet, with auditors’ report, will be taken as 
read. The period covered by the report has been one of uncertainty 
and anxiety, but, notwithstanding the difficult times, the directors 
are pleased to be able to submit to you a statement which they 
consider to be very satisfactory. 

The outstanding feature of the year, to which I must refer, was 
the acquisition, in July last, of the whole of the capital of the 
private banking house of Glyn, Mills & Co., who were founded 
about 200 years ago. 

As part of the consideration price a new issue of £469,808 Royal 
Bank Stock was made, increasing our capital from £3,780,192 to 
{4,250,000. At the special general court held here on August 16th 
] explained the reasons for our alliance with Glyn, Mills & Co., 
and I would only add that our expectations of benefit from the 
union have been fully realised. The premium arising from the 
issue of the £469,808 stock has been utilised in writing down the 
value of our investment in Glyn, Mills & Co., and in substantially 
adding to inner reserves. 


Deposits 


Turning to the balance sheet, we show under the heading 
“Liabilities” a moderate decrease, compared with a year ago, of 
£948,495 in deposits which stand at £68,973,438. Notes in circula- 
tion show an increase of almost £200,000. The increase under 
this heading no doubt reflects the industrial activity in Scotland. 
Acceptances and indorsements, and other obligations, also show 
a decrease of approximately £700,000. That calls for no comment. 


Liquip ASSETS AND INVESTMENTS 


On the assets side you will see that cash in hand and with the 
Bank of England and other London bankers, and money in London 
at call and short notice amount to almost sixteen million pounds 
thus providing ample evidence that the bank’s usual highly liquid 
position has been maintained. That sum represents 22 per cent. 
of our liability for deposits and notes issued. 


_ We have to report a decrease from £27,193,628 to £24,791,619 
in British Government securities. 


Sales to meet our investment in Glyn, Mills & Co., the demand 
for increased accommodation by our customers and the lower 
values of gilt-edged securities, are the principal reasons for the 
decline under this heading. 


_ We can again say that a goodly proportion of our investments 
in Government stocks is in short- and medium-dated stocks, and 
that all our investments are valued at or under the market prices 
ruling on the date of our balance. 


BILLS DISCOUNTED 
Bills discounted at £2,114,945 (which include our Treasury Bill 
holding) show a decrease of approximately £1,400,000. This de- 
cline reflects the shortage, nowadays, of the commercial bill. 


ADVANCES 


When I addressed you a year ago I reported an increase of fully 
one million pounds in our advances, and I am pleased again to 
record an increase of just over £678,000 in this important part of 
our business. The increase is well spread over our branches and is 
on related to the Government programme of rearmament and 
efence 


PROFITS 
The net profit for the year at £605,719 is £7,538 less than the 
amount declared last year. 


rhis is after providing for all taxation, national defence contribu- 
tion and charges of management which, under present conditions, 
cannot fail to grow. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


The directors are pleased to be in a position to recommend that a 
dividend for the half-year on the capital stock, including the new 


stock issued in connection with the acquisition of the capital stock 
of Glyn, Mills and Co., at the rate of 17 per cent. per annum, be 
declared, and the same appropriations as last year be made to bank 
b ‘s and heritable property and pension reserve fund. 

these appropriatians there remains the sum of £89,532 
7 which it proposed should, this year, be added to our 
II reserve igainst conungenclies, 
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BUSINESS OF THE BANK 


The business of the bank has been well maintained throughout 
the year, and that also applies to our associate bank, Williams 
Deacon’s Bank, Limited, who report improved trade conditions in 
the areas it serves. 
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Export TRADE 


On previous occasions I have emphasised the necessity for Great 
Britain to expand its export trade by all means in its power. Today 
the need is greater than ever though the circumstances have 
changed. We require substantial supplies of goods from other coun- 
tries to meet the needs of the war, and if we are not to incur a 
dangerous depletion of our reserve assets in the shape of mobilised 
gold reserves and partially mobilised dollar and other foreign securi- 
ties, we must pay for these imports with the current production of 
our own industries. 


The problem is not so much one of finding markets for our goods, 
as of so organising our industrial output that we have a sufficient 
margin of productive capacity to supply those markets that are 
waiting for them. 

There should be plenty of willing overseas buyers, thanks to the 
curtailment of German competition and the improved purchasing 
power of those countries which are benefiting from our war 
expenditure. 

The task is one primarily for the Government’s economic advisers. 
Just as our man power has been allocated between the fighting Ser- 
vices and the industries essential to the needs of these Services, so 
must a portion of our domestic production be mobilised to furnish 
the sinews of our external economy and, at the same time, to re- 
establish permanently our overseas trade in markets, many of which 
were lost in the last war through the neglect of economic con- 
siderations. 


THE NEED FOR THRIFT 


As regards our internal economic position, we have seen some 
advance in prices and wages in the last two months, giving rise to 
a belief in some quarters that inflation might be starting. Some 
rise in prices was inevitable as the result of increased costs in- 
separable from war conditions, and the advances which have 
occurred should be regarded as necessary adjustments. 

It is essential, however, that these advances should not them- 
selves produce a further increase in the cost of living, thus lead- 
ing to quite legitimate demands for still higher wages. When we, 
as a nation, are devoting so large a part of our activities to pro- 
ducing the necessities of war, the supply of goods and services 
available to individuals has to be curtailed. Higher profits and 
higher wages are a natural incentive to increased expenditure 
which some individuals may be able to afford, but the nation, as a 
whole, cannot. 

Higher profits are being checked by drastic taxation, but that 
is not enough. Additional purchasing power in the hands of indi- 
viduals should not be exercised if it is going to create a demand 
for goods and services in competition with national needs and thus 
sow the seeds of inflation. Our economic system can be preserved 
if we are capable of self-discipline by refraining from the exercise 
of the additional purchasing power which may come the way of 
the more fortunately placed individuals. 

A lead must be given by a great thrift campaign which will 
bring home to the whole community a clear recognition of the 
principles at stake, so that competitive demands on industry will 
not be created by thoughtless and unnecessary expenditure. It is 
to be hoped that the Government Departments themselves will 
set the example in careful spending. Only by refraining from un- 
necessary expenditure can we hope to avoid inflation, the disastrous 
effects of which would fall on the shoulders of those least able to 
bear them. 

THANKS TO OFFICIALS AND STAFF 

In a year in which the country was overshadowed by war and 
preparations for war, we owe even more than usual to the general 
manager, assistant general manager and the officials and staff at 
the head office, London, Glasgow and Dundee offices, and the 
branches our thanks for their loyal work and support in difficult 
conditions. The results of their work are shown in the satisfac- 
tory report which we have been able to present to you. On the 
general manager a particularly heavy burden has rested, and we 
gratefully appreciate his devoted and successful services to the 
bank. 

You will be interested to hear that no less than 245 of our male 
staff, or about 23 per cent. of those of military age, are now 
serving their country with the fighting Forces, while others, in 
their own time, are helping on the home front. I think we may 
well be proud of them, while also we recognise that the necessary 
reorganisation, to enable the bank’s work to be carried on, has 
thrown additional strain on our officers, agents and remaining staff. 


APPROVAL OF ACCOUNTS—DIVIDEND 

I now beg to propose that the report, containing a statement of 
the accounts and balance sheet, be approved, and that out of the 
profits of the year a dividend at the rate of 17 per cent. per annum 


for the half-year, under deduction of tax, be declared in conformity 
therewith 
rhe report was approved, and the governor, deputy-governor, 


director 
ensuing year 


ordinary 
the 


the retiring 
j 


reappointed for 


directors, and were 


auditors were 


extraordinary 
re elected, and 
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BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


AUSTRALIA’S SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


MR. R. W. GILLESPIE’S REVIEW 





THe Ordinary General Meeting of the Bank of New South 
Wales was held in Sydney on November 24th. 

Mr. Robert W. Gillecpie (the President), in the course of 
his speech, said: Australia passed through the year 1938-39 very 
successfully in view of the troubles that beset it. Export incomes 
were considerably reduced by low export prices and deflationary 
tendencies were further strengthened by a severe drought early 
in 1939. Import prices remained high, and as interest rates 
and wages rose, so did internal prices. 

Australia’s success in meeting the danger of instability reflects 
the increasing skill with which the authorities are able to offset 
oversea influences. Industry and trade were given a_ stimulus 
by central-bank expansion and by a small increase in government 
spending. However, there are limits to the possibility of expans‘on, 
set by the level of London funds and divergence between internal 
and oversea prices. It is proper that short-term fluctuations in 
income from exports of primary produce should not be allowed 
to dislocate the economy. On the other hand, insulation by 
credit expansion is no adequste substitute for the readjustments 
that are necessary when export income moves to a new level 
that seems likely to become permanent. 


FROM PEACE TO WAR 


Australia is at present faced with the problem of diverting 
resources from production for peace to production for war. Some 
reduction in the standard of living appears to be inevitable, since 
maintenance on this may not be consistent with the most vigorous 
war effort. It is important that entrepreneurs should understand 
that many of the industries which will expand now may be unable 
to compete successfully with oversea producers after the war. 
The Government has already taken steps to control many aspects 
of economic activity but co-ordination is essential. It is not 
sufficient to prevent private enterprise from using resources in a 
manner not suited for a war-time economy ; the Government must 
also see that the resources set free are actually re-emp!oyed in the 
best manner. 

However, “ Australia enters the war with a strongly organised 
economy.” The level of London funds must be considered sound 
and there is still a wide margin for taxation and borrowing for 
war purposes 

During the year bank deposits rose by {2.1 millions, London funds 


and Australian liquid assets fal.irg, whereas advances rose {7.3 mil- 
lions to meet the increased demands of primary producers. The ratio 
of advances to deposits wis 93.3 per cent If export income 


increases during the war, the strain of financing primary produc- 
tion will be relieved. Otherwise, a heavy reduction of imports 
or a continuation of central-bank expansion will be necessary and 
both introduce problems of their own which do not arise from 
an improvement of export income. 

The Stock Exchange remained moderately steady in the face 
of international tension, but investors were cautious. In general, 
company profits no longer continued an upward trend, and in 
some cases were lower. The yield on 4 ver cent. Government 
securities rose from 3.8 per cent. in October, 1938, to 4.1 per 
cent. in September, 1939 


NEw ZEALAND 


In New Zealand perhaps the most notable development was 
the establishment of exchange contro!. This action was taken to 
preserve London funds, which had been greatly depleted mainly 
by reason of the over-rapid expansion of Government expenditure 
The £17 million sterling loan, which fe!l due in Lundon during 
the year, was renewed with difficulty, partlv as a resu't of distrust 
of the Government’s economic policy. Associated wth the attempt 
to reduce the volume of imports is the encouragement of secon- 
dary industry. 

War organisation is taking shape with commendab’e rapidity. 
At the present time, when war needs may require the control 
and diversion of resources to meet the essential requirements of 
the Allies, some usefulness may be found in exchange and import 
control ; but it is desirable that eventual relaxation of the restric- 
tions should be kept in view. Present conditions shou!d not be 
held to justify disregard of ultimate objectives. 

The fall in oversea funds was reflected in the banking figures, 
the ratio of advances to deposits rising to 9 per cent. at the end 


of November, 1938 However exchange ntrol and a further 
expansion of central bank credit restored liquidity. The trading 
banks’ ho'dings o: short-term government secuciiies increased. 
The Government accounts showed a surplus, taxation being 
increased to meet the costs of defence and the new social security 
scheme. : 


The foregoing is an abstract from Mr. R. A. Gillespe’s speech, 
full copies of which may be obtained on application to the London 
Office of the Bank of New South Wales, 29 Threadneedle 
Street, E.C. 
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taxation, against £835,359, which suggests that the tradi 
results of the group went ahead sharply. In the consolidated 
balance-sheet taxation reserves are up from £1,080,000 ; 
£1,875,000, depreciation and contingencies from £1,000 on 
to £1,300,000, and the surplus from £1,368,804 to 
£1,436,336. Cash has risen from £1,660,144 to £2,350,768 
so that the group is well supplied with finance for expansion, 
On the basis of the 23} per cent. dividend, which js amply 
covered, Tube Investments £1 ordinaries yield about 53 7 
cent. at today’s price of 85s. They seem to me to bea worth. 
while holding for peace or war. 

Another industrial company which has done well js 
Crompton Parkinson, the electrical equipment makers 
Profits for the year ended September 3oth, struck after allow. 
ing for taxation, have risen slightly from £402,046 to 
£404,903, while those of the British Electric Transformer 
subsidiary, taken on the same basis, are up from £79,681 'to 
£79,736. These figures, read in conjunction with the recent 
passing of the Johnson and Phillips interim, suggest that the 
electrical engineering industry weathered successfully the 
pre-war political storm and is facing conditions of actual war 
with confidence. As expected, Crompton Parkinson is pay- 
ing a 1§ per cent. cash dividend, which is supplemented by 
a § per cent. cash bonus, making a total of 20 per cent. The 
§s. ordinaries are quoted at 18s. 3d. to yield §} per cent, 
They are quite a reasonable industrial holding 

* * * * 
BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

There is interesting material for all who are interested in 
the war-time financial problems of Australia and New 
Zealand in Mr. R. W. Gillespie’s review at the annual meet- 
ing of the Bank of New South Wales. One important fact 
he made abundantly clear, namely, that the war-time 
economic problem of Australia is similar to that of Great 
Britain. Somehow or other the Commonwealth must divert 
resources from peace to war purposes and this must involve a 
reduction in the standard of living. Moreover, there would be 
problems of adjustment in the industrial field and the need 
for a good deal of co-ordination and long-distance planning, 
Fortunately, as Mr. Gillespie emphasised, Australia enters 
the war with a strongly-organised economy, and her national 
income will be well maintained by Great Britain’s purchases, 
at satisfactory prices, of her primary commodities, like wool, 
foodstuffs and base metals. Whether, as some City opti- 
mists are predicting, Australia’s sterling balances will grow 
sufficiently to allow any substantial repayments of sterling 
debt it is hard to say. Obviously, she and New Zealand, the 
Commonwealth will be importing in considerable quantities 
to sustain her war-time industrial programme. Perhaps it 
will be wisest to content ourselves with the thought that both 
Australia and New Zealand will be able to combine a healthy 
industrial expansion in the Empire’s cause with a gradual 
strengthening of their finances. : 

* * * * 
BANKER’S PLEA FOR THR.FT 

The plea for private thrift, put forward by the Duke of 
Buccleuch and Queensberry at Wednesday’s meeting of the 
Royal Bank of Scotland, fits in well with the launching of the 
National Savings Campaign. He looks upon thrift as a 
necessary means of maintaining the balance of the national 
economy under the war strain. When as a nation we are 
devoting a great part of our activities to producing the 
necessaries of war the supplies of goods and services available 
to individuals has to be curtailed. 

Thus he feels that the check on higher profits by taxation 
is not itself enough and that “ additional purchasing power 
in the hands of individuals should not be exercised if it is 
going to create a demand for goods and services in compe- 
tion with national needs and sow the seeds of inflation.” It 
is fair to add that the Duke does not regard the rise in prices 
which has already occurred as necessarily inflationary. The 
advance thus far he sees as an adjustment inseparable from 
war conditions. What he wishes to avoid is a further rise in 
the cost of living which would lead to a quite justifiable 
demand for higher wages. 


(Continued on page 800) 
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THE fifty-second annual general meeting of the ordinary stock- 
holders of this company was held at the White Horse Hotel, 
Birmingham, on Thursday, November 23rd, under the presidency 
of Mr. Arthur Mitchell 

The in moving 
accounts, said : 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—Since our last annual general meeting 
the company has sustained a great loss by the death of Sir William 
Waters putier, Bt. 

One of the many activities by which Sir William set great store 
was in connexion with the operations of the Birmingham Property 
Company. his company was tormed of Birmingham brewers to 
co-operate with the Licensing Justices to re-distribute licences from 
s of the City and thus provide up-to-date licensed 
houses in the newly developed suburban districts. He was 
chairman of this company for and was immensely proud 
of the results of its “fewer and better” policy, which, he declared, 
had been a great public gain to the city ; a movement which now 
national, 


chairman, the adoption of the report and 


the oider part 


years 


2> 
3< 


happily has become 
Sir William had a breadth of mind that enabled him to cope 
with any t question which affected the weifare of the trade as a 


whole, and his great natural abilities made him a fine leader. He 
was one of its staunchest champions and had filled with distinction 
ill the important offices connected with trade organisations. 

He was a vice-president of the Brewers’ Society and chairman 
in 1907-8, and the trade remembers with gratitude the great part 
he took in his year of office in the organising of the opposition which 
brought about the defeat of the Licensing Bill of 1908. He was a 
vice-president of the Institute of Brewing and president in 1905-6. 

Outside his business Sir William took an active interest in 
education and was a life governor of the University of Birmingham 
and a member of the Council. He was the prime mover in the 
foundation of the British School of Malting and Brewing, and had 
been the chairman of the board of management for 37 years. He 
was a generous donor to the Adrian Brown Chair of Malting and 
Brewing and to the fund for providing scholarships for young 
brewers. Among his other benefactions to the University were very 
liberal donations to the British School of Malting and Brewing, the 
new Biological Block and the Medical School; he also gave 
generously towards the founding of the Joseph Chamberlain 
Memorial Scholarhips. 

In token of our affectionate memory of a great man I ask you, 
his friends—some of you his friends for many years—to stand in 
silence 

The Board of Directors has elected me chairman of this impor- 
lant company, a very great honour which I fully appreciate. 

The heavy responsibilities attached to the appointment in 
ordinary times are now increased by the War, but with the able 
and loyal support I am receiving from al! at Cape Hill I enter 
upon my duties with confidence 


I am sure you will be pleased to know the change of chair- 
manship will not involve any change of policy in the conduct of 
this large and important concern. 

Since last we met we have acquired the businesses of the 
Highgate-Walsall Brewery Company, Limited, and John Lord, 
which we consider very desirable and valuable acquisitions. They 


comprise a group of houses in the Walsall district, all within easy 
delivery distance of our brewery, and for the most part situated 
in districts where we were not represented. A large proportion 
are reb up-to-date houses, and the remainder are in such 
good condition as to require but little expenditure. We are glad 
that we have been able to absorb the whole of the staff. 

These purchases have been completed since the directors’ report 
was issued; later in this meeting I shall have the pleasure of 
submitting a resolution to convert into stock the shares which have 
been tted in respect of these purchases. 

As stated in our report, we have had a very satisfactory year 
with gratifying increases in turnover and trading profit. We 
were looking forward to showing an increase in net profit also, 
but the supp!ementary Budget intervened, on account of which 
we have reserved for income tax at the full rate of 7s. 6d. in the 
£ on the whole of the year’s profits, which has brought about 


ilt, 


1 
Alle 


the decrease in net profit shown in the balance sheet. 

Referring to matters arising from the war which directly affect 
the trade, I would like to speak very briefly on two points, namely, 
taxation and attacks by teetotal propagandists. 

In reeard to taxation: — 


The Emergency War Budget has imposed yet a further crushing 
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increase, amounting to 44 per cent., in the beer duty, but, 
nevertheless, both the wholesale and retail sections of the trade 
are resolved to help the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as far as 
possible, to obtain the money for which he has budgeted from 
the trade. 

And that being so, I do not think I ought to allow the 
opportunity to pass without speaking on the subject of British 
still wines, which I consider to be, by reason of the low rate of 
duty charged upon them, and their high alcoholic strength, a 
matter for the urgent attention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
at the present time. 

The principle followed for many years in this country in the 
taxation of alcoholic beverages has been to progressively steepen 
the rate of tax as alcoholic strength rises. If we look at the 
relative proof spirit content of beer, British wines and whisky 
get the following 


and the rate of duty per proof gailon, we 

figures : — 
Average beer—proof spirit r Duty 31s. 
British still wine—proof spirit 30% Duty ris. 8d. 
Whisky—proof spirit 70% Duty 82s. 6d. 


If the taxation of proof spirit in British wines was brought 
up to a mid-way position between beer and whisky (as it should 
be according to all pre-conceived ideas) this would not only be 
fair to all, but also furnish a sum to the Exchequer which in 
these times would be very acceptable. 

As to the campaign of teetotal propagandists : — 

I would fain have not mentioned controversial matters in these 
times and nothing would have impelled me to do so today but 


the fact that these agitators, after a long period of inactivity, 
calculate the war affords a favourable opportunity to launch a 
campaign for the suppression of the sale of alcoholic liquor. 


They have already seized the chance to harass the Government 
as they did during the last war, when the Prime Minister of that 
day had to tell a teetotal deputation which waited upon hiin in 1918 
that they were doing it not for the sake of the war, but were taking 
advantage of the war to advance their own particular theories about 
temperance 

We as a trade are as keenly anxious for moderation in all things 
as ever the teetotal party can be. Where the cleavage takes place is 
when they go to extremes and advocate, among other things, prohi- 
bition as practical politics. Surely they have learned something of 
the failure of that experiment in America. 

The experience gained during the last war ought to be a guide 
to the Government to avoid the mistakes which were made at that 
time. 

The very serious effects of the curtailment of the supply of beer 
in the last war were clearly stated by Sir George Cave, Home 
Secretary in Mr. Lloyd George’s Government, on July sth, 1917, 
when he said: “ There is a serious shortage of beer in many parts 
of the country. ‘That shortage is causing serious unrest and is 
interfering with the output of munitions and with the position of 
the country in this war. There is unrest, discontent, loss of time, 
loss of work; and in some cases even strikes are threatened, and 
indeed caused, by the very fact that there is a shortage of beer.” 

Yet in the annual report of the Birmingham and Midland 
Branch of the United Kingdom Alliance, presented at the annual 
council meeting last month, the declaration is made that “total 
abstinence for everyone is now a greater necessity than ever, and 
the facilities for drinking must be drastically curtailed, if not 
entirely prohibited.” The President also, in moving tne adoption 
of this report, said: “ We demand that the restrictions which were 
placed on the liquor trade during the last war should be re- 
imposed.” 

This in spite of the fact that Sir John Anderson, the Home 
Secretary, had already stated in the House of Commons on 
September 21st last that “the existing restrictions on the sale of 
intoxicating liquor which are contained in the Licensing Act 1921 

re similar to the restrictions which were imposed in the last 
war,” and as yet he had “no information to indicate that any 
pecial measures are needed to check the consumption of alcohol.” 
He very definitely said that “in his opinion no case had yet been 
made out.” 

And again on Thursday last Sir John declared that while he 
was watching the situation carefully he had as yet no information 
suggest that further restrictions were now required. 
Moreover, I ask, is no regard to be paid to the loss of Revenue 
which would result if these people had their way? In 1930 
Lord Stamp, now Chief Economic Adviser to the Government, 
stated that if alcohol were suddenly abolished as a taxing agent 
we “should have great difficulty in finding the money from other 
sources ” in consequence of “the fact that in this country expen- 
diture had risen to such a point that we have gone a long way 
down most of the avenues of successful taxation.” That was 
Lord Stamp’s view of the position in 1930, when the Chancellor 
received a littl over £77 millions from the beer duty. I need 
hardly say it would be next to impossible to make up that loss of 
Revenue today, when the Chancellor is expecting the beer duty 
to bring him in the huge sum of 93} millions a year. 


to 


I now beg to move the Resolution :— 

“That the Report of the Directors and the Accounts annexed 
thereto be and the same are hereby adopted, and that the 
Dividends recommended by the directors in their Report be 
and the same are hereby declared payable on November 28th, 
1939.” 

I will ask Dr. Harold Thwaite kindly to second it. 
Dr. Harold Thwaite seconded the resolution which was carried 
unanimously. 
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In recent years the Duke of Buccleuch, like other bankers, 
has been emphasising the need for a revival of exports. In 
the conditions existing today he feels that that argument has 
gained in force and he fits it into the same frame-work as 
his argument on thrift. Just as man-power has been allocated 
between the essential industries and the fighting services, so 
must a portion of domestic economy be mobilised to furnish 
the sinews of the country’s external economy and avoid the 
dangerous depletion of the reserve of gold and foreign securi- 
ties. There should, he believes, be plenty of willing oversea 
buyers thanks to the curtailment of German exports and the 
improved purchasing power of those countries which are 
benefiting from our war expenditure. 

* * * * 
RUBBER’S FRESH ADVANCE 

Rubber during the past week has again been advancing: 
it touched 113d. per lb. and now seems to have settled down 
at about 11jd., a level which has not been seen since 
the spring boom of 1937. Only to a minor extent is this 
fresh advance due to the ravages of the magnetic mine. It 
chiefly reflects the market’s suspicion that the Ministry of 
Supply has still a large amount of rubber to buy if it is to 
complete its 85,000 tons American barter deal by the end 
of March as it should. Thus the rise reflects a temporary 
situation and the price advance has been most marked in 
rubber for delivery before the end of March. 

What world consumption of rubber in war conditions may 
be is still a mystery, but the best opinion holds that the 
combined effect of contraband control plus petrol-rationing 
should outweigh the military demand. That calculation 
does not include the barter deal nor the extra rubber which 
many countries, both allied and neutral, wish to put into 
stock now, nor does it allow for the extra time which rubber 
spends on the ocean under war-time shipping conditions. 
While those temporary conditions remain with us it is 
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THE directors beg to notify stockholders that i 
of conditions created by the war it has been foun 
complete audited accounts of the company for 
September 30th, 1939, in time for presentation at an 
general meeting to be held before the end of the year. 

Application has, therefore, been made to the secretary of the 
Board of Trade for permission to postpone company’s 
annual general meeting until the spring of 1940. 

The directors are, however, satisfied from the company’s cwa 
records that the trading results for the twelve months ended 
September 30th, 1939, amply justify the declaration of a dividend 
on the company’s ordinary stock at the same rate the final 
dividend paid in respect of the year ended September 30, 1938. 

Therefore, at a meeting of the board held today a second 
interim dividend of 15 per cent. (actual) less income tax was 
declared payable on December 29th, 1939, to the holders of the 
£1,954.500 ordinary stock in the capital of the company entitled 
to participate therein registered in the books of the company 
at December 1§th, 1939. 

The registers of the ordinary stock will be closed from 
December rst, 1939 to December 15th, 1939, both dates inclusive. 

The company’s Molasses business, during the twelve months 
ended September th, 1939, showed a substantial increase over 
the previous year and the entire fleet was for the greater part of 
the year employed at remunerative rates 

The volume of has been fully maintained since the 
outbreak of war and all the company’s tankers are in commission. 

It is hoped at an early date to come to an agreement with 
the Ministry Supply in regard to the terms and conditions 
upon which this company during the Ministry’s control of the 
Molasses business shall import, store and distribute Molasses in 
the United Kingdom When agreement has been reached, it 
is the directors’ intention to issue audited accounts up to the 
date which h agreement comes into effect 

It is not the intent to declare a further dividend 
of the twelve m ended September 30th, but the 
hope, when issuing the a propose a final 
in respect of the from 


to 
October Ist to the d 
the accounts re made up 
Dated this 271! y of November, 1939 
By order of the board, 
JAMES Don, 
Secretary. 
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reasonably safe to calculate upon the continuance of high 
quotas and satisfactory prices. 

It is possible to calculate, too, that with rubber over 11 
per Ib. and the quota 80 per cent., rubber companies vil 
show attractive earnings in the first part of next year, even 
though they have to face higher production costs and wil 
apply their profits towards estate improvement in Preference 
to surrendering them for Excess Profits Tax so far as thy 
are allowed to do so. Some attractive forward sales are being 
made at present prices. For instance, Mr. Thomas # 
Graham announced at this week’s meeting of Malay 
General Company that they have sold forward over 1940 
18 to 20 per cent. of their crop at 10 11-16d. per Ib. Rubbe 
share prices, however, have not fully responded to th 
better rubber price because the outlook for the latter half 
of 1940 is by no means clear. The possibility of deterion. 
tion then might be reduced if the barter purchases by tk 
British Government could be spread over a longer period, 

. o . * 
UNITED MOLASSES POSITION 

Very many industrial companies are now finding it imp. 
sible to complete their reports and balance sheets at the psuj 
date. United Molasses Company, which not only condugs 
a highly important molasses import trade, but also owns, 
large fleet of tankers, is among these. The annual meeting 
usually held in December, will not take place until ney 
spring. But there is an additional reason for delay. Th 
company hopes soon to reach an agreement with the Ministy 
of Supply concerning the terms under which it will, unde 
the control of the Ministry, import, store and distribu 
molasses in the United Kingdom. When agreement i 
reached the books will be closed and a new financial yea 
started. 

Meanwhile shareholders are not to be made to wait unt] 
that indefinite date for their dividends. A second interim 
dividend of 15 per cent. is declared which covers earning: 
up to September 30th when the financial year would nor. 
mally have ended, and makes 22} per cent. as in the previow 
year. There is not to be any further dividend for that period, 
but there will, the directors hope, be a final dividend for the 
broken period up to the closing of the accounts. Here is 
tangible evidence which the interim report confirms tha 
business has been satisfactory. The molasses busines 
showed a substantial increase, and the tankers were full 
employed at remunerative rates for the greater part of the 
year to September 30th. The volume of business has been 
maintained since the war began, and all the tankers are i 
commission. 

* * * * 
MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS 

The brewers’ reaction to the heavy taxation which thei 
industry is called upon to bear is already well known 
Their discomfort has probably not been lessened by Sir Joho 
Simon’s war Budget, but Mr. Arthur Mitchell, the chairman 
of Mitchells and Butlers, announced at the. meeting last week 
the determination of both the wholesale and the retail sec 
tions of the urade to help the Chancellor of the Excheque 
to obtain the money he has budgeted upon getting from th 
trade. He did not, therefore, quarrel with liquor taxation 3 
a whole, but he did draw attention to one anomaly—the low 
taxation paid by British wines. In terms of tax per prod 
gallon he calculates that average beer pays a duty of 315. 
sritish still wine pays 11s. 8d., and whisky 82s. 6d, He 
feels that British wines should stand in a mid-way position 
in taxation between beer and whisky, and that that would 
be fair to all and furnish an acceptable sum to the Exchequet 

In the same spirit of tolerance, Mr. Mitchell would have 
been glad to leave on one side the controversial topic of th 
teetotal propaganda, but he feels that the teetotal prope 
gandist has decided to make the war his opportunity. “ They 
have already seized the chance to harass the Government 
as they did during the last war, when the Prime Ministet 
of that day had to tell a deputation which waited upon him 
in 1918 that they were doing it not for the sake of the wat, 
but were taking advantage of the war to advance their own 
particular theories about temperance.” 

Mr. Mitchell announced that Mitchells and Butlers have 
acquired the businesses of the Highgate-Walsall Brewer 
Company and John Lord. These he considers very valuable 
acquisitions. 
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ACROSS 


1. Two heads are better than 
one, but not if it means this 
11). 

9. The poet evidently was no 
nomad (5). 


10. It was made to play in the 
sea (9). a: 
11. The poet who invented 


community singing? (9). 
12. “Let us go hence my 
she will not care” (5). 
of nothing 





13. Its made out 
French (4). 

14. Nor returned bound in calf 

19. Hop once out of this (7). 

20. Many a shop has now to 
make this announcement 
4). 

24. “Thy conversation hath 
been as —— making the 
hard = sweet and delect- 
able ” . 

26 Some a seem to get 
‘all strung up” when 
manipulating it (9). 

27. I came back to mixed fruit 
(9 : 

28. Like Mr. Parker? (5). 

20 A performing creature not 


kely just now to find many 
villing partners (2 words) 
7, 4). 

DOWN 


4 county ship of sinister 
emory (9 


about the confusion 


2. Uproar 
war (0). 
All on edge? Very nearly 
6 . 
4. The young Turk! (2 words) 


§, 3). 


SOLUTION 


The 
Michael’s Col Llandaff. 


lege, 





winner of Crossword Ne. 


§. But one can buy more than 
a drop of drink here (2 
words) (4, 4). 

6. And he was a novelist, 


wasn’t she? (5). 

7. Almost a resting place for 
a digit (7). 

8 and 18. One can do without 


these (12). 

15. What they need at Nun- 
eaton? (9). 

16. Don’t call “tails” if tossing | 
with this (8). | 

17. He wrote: “My name is | 
Might-have-been ; I am 
also called No-more, Too- 
late. Farewell” (8). 

18. See above. 

21. He puts her next to us (5). 

22. He is said to accompany 
his master in the noon 


5 


sunshine (2 words) (3, 3). 
23. Conrad’s luck (6). 
25. : leave the Italian diplomat 


SOLUTION TO 
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INTERNATIONAL 
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The International Service of the Society of Friends, 









with its Centres in France, Denmark, Germany, 
Holland, Spain, Switzerland, and also in the Neer 
and Far East, India and Africa, is CARRYING 
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ON. 
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Special 
work, e.g 

3 
Polish refugees, etc 
cniigren evacuated 





the investigation of conditions among 
arranging homes for refugee 


from Paris. 






Gemancds have aireacdy been made on the i| 
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The need at this moment for a spirit of conciliation 
end for positive service is unquestionable. We 
appeal to men and women of good will to see 
that this s sustained and developed. 
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Head Office : 
West End Office : 









Paid up Capital £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve - £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of P ropr etors under the “Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegrs uphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
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